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Puzzling,  frustrating  and  higher-priced 


by  Harold  A.  Petersen 


Inflation  over  the  past  18  months  has 
been  a  particularly  puzzling  and  frus- 
trating experience.  It  has  been  puzzling 
because  it  has  been  much  more  severe 
than  anyone  expected,  and  no  one  is 
quite  sure  why,  and  it  has  been  frus- 
trating both  because  of  its  persistence 
and  because  a  very  large  number  of 
people  have  been  suffering  severe 
losses  to  inflation. 

Inflation  means  rising  prices,  and  it 
is  not  clear  that  we  should  expect  more 
people  to  lose  than  gain  from  rising 
prices.  After  all,  every  transaction  has 
two  parties,  a  buyer  and  a  seller.  For 
every  buyer  who  pays  a  higher  price, 
some  seller  receives  that  higher  price. 
The  buyer  is  worse  off  in  paying  more 
for  his  purchase,  but  the  seller  is  better 
off  in  receiving  more  for  what  he  sells. 

Most  people,  however,  have  just  one 
thing  to  sell  —  their  labor  services  — 
for  which  they  receive  incomes  in  the 
form  of  wages  and  salaries.  When 
wages  rise  faster  than  prices,  as  they 
often  do,  wage  earners  experience 
gains  in  their  real  incomes,  that  is,  in 
terms  of  the  amount  of  groceries,  hair- 
cuts and  automobiles  they  can  pur- 
chase with  a  week's  paycheck.  When 
wages  rise  less  rapidly  than  prices, 
workers  experience  losses  in  real  in- 
come. 

No  one  likes  to  pay  higher  prices,  but 
higher  prices  are  at  least  much  less 
painful  if  one's  income  has  risen  ac- 
cordingly. In  the  past,  the  average 
worker's  paycheck  (his  take-home  pay, 
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after  taxes)  has  risen  about  seven  per 
cent,  but  prices  have  gone  up  by  more 
than  12  per  cent.  Wage  earners  have 
thus  experienced  a  decline  in  purchas- 
ing power  of  about  five  per  cent.  A 
drop  of  five  per  cent  may  not  seem 
like  a  great  deal,  but  any  decline  at  all 
imposes  a  difficult  adjustment  when 
one  has  become  accustomed  to  years 
of  continued  increases.  For  most 
people  it, has  been  enough  to  eliminate 
any  margin  for  discretionary  spending, 
and  for  people  with  no  discretionary 
margin,  it  has  been  grim. 

The  big  gainers  in  the  recent  inflation 
have  been  producers  of  basic  materials 
such  as  food  and  fibers,  copper,  iron, 
coal,  and  particularly  oil.  The  losers 
have  been  most  of  the  rest  of  us. 

This  inflation  has  been  world-wide, 
and  the  rate  of  price  increase  in  the 
U.S.  has  been  at  just  about  the  average 
for  industrial  countries.  Our  prices 
have  risen  more  rapidly  than  those  of 
Germany  or  Sweden,  but  less  rapidly 
than  those  of  Italy  or  Japan. 

A  number  of  factors  can  cause 
prices  to  increase.  Prices  may  be  pulled 
up  by  excess  demand,  by  people  trying 
to  buy  more  than  is  readily  available 
or  they  may  be  pushed  up  by  sellers 
whether  there  are  shortages  or  not. 
The  former  is  the  classic  case  and  the 
most  frequent  one.  But  producers  may 
simply  post  higher  prices  if  they  think 
they  can  do  so  without  losing  a  sub- 
stantial volume  of  sales,  and  workers 
will  demand  higher  wages  if  they  think 
they  can  get  them  without  serious  risk 
of  either  a  long  strike  or  loss  of  jobs. 
Once  prices  in  one  sector  begin  to  rise, 
there  are  pressures  for  increases  in 
other  prices  on  the  part  of  groups  who 
feel  they  have  been  left  behind.  A  gen- 
eral awareness  of  these  pressures 
generates  expectations  of  further  price 
increases    and    expectations    become 
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self-fulfilling  as  they  add  to  pressure; 
for  further  increases. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  for  any 
one  to  say  he  understands  exactly  why 
prices  have  risen  so  rapidly  over  th<  jj 
past  18  months  (an  annual  rate  of  li 
per  cent  in  the  U.S.,  as  opposed  to  i 
more  normal  two  to  three  per  year  ove: 
the  previous  20  years],  but  a  numbe 
of  factors  do  stand  out. 

First,  a  series  of  bad  harvests  in  largi 
areas  of  the  world,  including  the  Sovie 
Union,  Argentina,  Australia,  India  anc 
Africa,  gave  rise  to  a  major  shortfall  o 
food  and  fiber  products  just  at  a  timt 
when  demand  for  these  products  wan 
rising  rapidly.  Prices  of  farm  product: 
began  to  rise  sharply  in  late  1972  ana  « 
continued  to  rise  dramatically  through 
out  the  first  half  of  1973.  It  appears  tha 
they  will  spurt  upwards  again  near  thci 
end  of  this  year. 

Second,  the  economies  of  most  of  th( 
industrial  nations  had  been  growinj 
rapidly  in  the  early  1970s  and  ther 
simultaneously  approached  boom  con 
ditions  in  1973.  The  peak  of  the  busi 
ness  cycle  does  not  often  coincide  s< 
closely  among  nations;  usually  strengtl 
in  some  areas  is  offset  by  weakness  ii 
others.  This  time,  however,  most  na 
tions  were  simultaneously  operating  a 
very  high  rates  of  industrial  capacity 
The  high  rates  of  output  placed  ai 
unusually  severe  strain  on  supplies  o 
crude  materials  and  prices  were  pullet 
up  accordingly. 

Third,  the  Arab-Israeli  war  in  197,' 
provided  Arab  nations  with  the  soli 
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arity  they  needed  to  establish  a  strong 
artel.  Buoyed  by  a  high  and  rising  de- 
land  for  petroleum,  the  major  oil  pro- 
ucers  raised  their  prices  dramatically. 
From  July,  1972,  to  July,  1974,  U.S. 
holesale  prices  of  an  index  of  food- 
tuffs  rose  by  120  per  cent,  prices  of  an 
idex  of  crude  materials  excluding  food 
hd  fuel  rose  by  84  per  cent  and  prices 
f  petroleum  rose  by  98  per  cent. 
Food  products,  crude  materials  and 
etroleum  have  clearly  led  the  way  in 
le  recent  inflationary  surge,  and  other 
rice  increases  have  largely  been  a  pass 
irough  of  the  greater  costs  of  raw 
laterials  and  fuel. 

It  is  unlikely  that  prices  of  crude 
laterials  will  continue  to  rise  at  the 
ite  of  the  past  two  years;  in  fact,  they 
my  come  back  down  as  rapidly  as  they 

(Dse.  We  will,  however,  almost  certain- 
/  have  strong  inflationary  pressures 
ver  the  next  year  or  two  from  groups 
mo  have  lost  ground  and  are  trying 
ery  hard  to  catch  up. 
Workers  who  have  lost  ground  will 
argain  hard  not  just  for  the  four  per 
ent  they  have  lost  but  for  an  additional 
0  or  20  per  cent  to  protect  them  from 
jsing  further  ground  to  anticipated 
rice  increases  over  the  next  year.  Em- 
loyers  who  see  all  other  prices  going 
p  may  grant  the  increases  in  the  ex- 
ectation  that  they  too  can  increase 
rices  and  thus  absorb  the  higher  costs, 
hysicians,  lawyers,  barbers  and  other 

i  elf-employed  persons  will  simply  raise 

;c  tieir  rates  in  the  expectation  that 
veryone  else  is  doing  the  same  and 

it  fiat  people  will  still  need  their  ser- 
ices.  All  of  this  has  been  happening 
nd  it  can  be  expected  to  continue  as 
hose  left  behind  strive  ever  harder  to 
atch  up. 

As  governments  respond  to  inflation- 
ry  pressures  with  their  classic  reme- 
lies  of  fiscal  and  monetary  restraint, 
ind  as  such  measures  reduce  the  total 
mtput   of  goods   and   services  in  the 


economy,  we  will  all  have  less  to  share, 
we  will  suffer  further  losses  and  we 
will  compound  the  frustration.  We  will 
have  reduced  the  pie  at  the  same  time 
as  we  have  given  the  material  pro- 
ducers a  larger  slice.  The  farmers  and 
the  raw  material  producers  may  be 
overdue  —  their  prices  had  been  falling 
relative  to  prices  of  the  things  they  buy 
for  at  least  20  years  —  but  most  of  us 
would  have  preferred  to  see  their  gains 
come  out  of  a  growing  economy  rather 
than  at  our  expense. 

The  textbook  remedies  for  fighting 
inflation  are  fiscal  and  monetary  re- 
straint. Fiscal  restraint  means  reducing 
the  government  deficit,  either  through 
cutting  expenditure  or  raising  taxes, 
and  if  possible  running  a  surplus.  Such 
action  reduces  government  spending 
directly.  It  also  indirectly  reduces 
spending  by  consumers  whose  pur- 
chasing power  has  been  cut  by  im- 
position of  higher  taxes  or  reduction 
in  social  welfare  benefits.  The  reduc- 
tion in  spending  at  least  dampens  the 
increase  brought  about  by  excess  de- 
mand, but  such  restraint  is  neither  easy 
nor  politically  popular. 

Monetary  restraint  involves  control 
by  the  central  bank,  in  this  country 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  over  the 
growth  of  money  and  credit.  The  "Fed" 
can  control  the  volume  of  loans  that 
can  be  made  by  commercial  banks  and 
can  thereby  restrict  the  amount  of 
spending  that  is  financed  by  borrowed 
funds.  Credit  restraint  over  the  past 
two  years,  at  a  time  when  business 
firms  were  trying  to  raise  large  sums 
both  to  finance  capital  expansion  and 
to  carry  their  inventories  of  materials 
that  had  suddenly  become  much  more 
expensive,  placed  enormous  pressure 
on  interest  rates  and  drove  them  to 
record  levels. 

U.S.  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
may  not  have  been  ideal  over  the  past 
two  years,  but  they  could  have  done 


little  to  stem  recent  inflation.  Such 
policies  are  exercised  at  the  level  of 
sovereign  national  governments.  Unless 
coordinated  across  countries,  they  have 
little  impact  on  price  of  goods  which 
are  traded  in  world  markets.  It  is  prices 
of  precisely  these  goods  —  food,  crude 
materials,  and  oil  —  that  have  risen  so 
dramatically  over  the  past  two  years. 

Restraint  could  have  some  impact  on 
further  inflation  in  that  workers  cannot 
get  the  same  wage  gains  in  a  weak 
economy,  when  they  can  be  easily  re- 
placed, that  they  can  achieve  in  an 
economy  with  booming  demand  and 
employment.  Nor  will  firms  be  inclined 
to  post  the  same  price  increases,  no 
matter  how  much  they  would  like  to, 
when  they  must  keep  a  wary  eye  on 
competitors  who  have  a  good  deal  of 
excess  capacity. 

It  is  not  clear  at  this  point,  however, 
that  further  restraint  is  either  required 
to  slow  the  economy  or  is  appropriate. 
There  are  strong  signs  that  the  indus- 
trial boom  has  already  peaked,  and  that 
most  nations  are  sliding  from  boom 
into  recession.  Production  has  begun  to 
fall  and  the  danger  of  massive  depres- 
sion is  probably  a  greater  peril  at  this 
point  than  is  the  risk  of  continued 
inflation. 

Somewhat  ironically,  the  immense 
increase  in  the  price  of  oil,  which  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  spurring  infla- 
tion, is  at  the  same  time  reducing  de- 
mand for  goods  and  services  produced 
by  the  industrial  countries.  The  mas- 
sive royalties  extracted  by  the  Arab 
sheiks  are  in  effect  a  huge  excise  tax 
on  petroleum.  Individuals  who  are 
spending  more  money  on  oil  have  less 
to  spend  on  domestically  produced 
goods,  and  output  is  beginning  to  fail. 

In  a  fiscal  policy  sense,  the  Arabs  are 
running  huge  government  surpluses, 
which  appear  to  be  inflationary  because 
the  tax  (or  royalty)  is  passed  on  into 
price   indices,  but  which  in  fact  are 


extremely  restrictive  in  terms  of  their 
impact  on  aggregate  demand.  Unless 
the  Arabs  begin  to  expand  their  earn- 
ings on  goods  and  services,  which  they 
show  no  inclination  to  do,  or  unless  the 
Arab  surpluses  are  offset  by  domestic 
government  deficits  in  the  industrial 
countries,  we  may  expect  massive  re- 
ductions in  output  and  employment. 

The  very  great  danger  the  world  is 
facing  is  that  our  nations'  leaders  will 
not  have  either  the  insight  to  see  the 
need  for  a  change  in  direction  or  the 
political  backing  to  carry  it  out,  as  long 
as  prices  continue  to  rise  at  anything 
like  their  present  rates.  Conventional 
wisdom  dictates  severe  restraint  at  a 
time  of  rising  prices  and  balance  of 
payments  difficulties,  but  a  global  view 
of  fiscal  policy  suggests  that  the  Arab 
government  surpluses  must  be  offset 
by  government  deficits  elsewhere  if 
depression  is  to  be  avoided. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  those 
prices  that  rose  so  dramatically  will 
begin  to  fall  by  themselves  within  the 
next  few  months.  If  so,  the  problem 
will  be  eased  immensely.  If  prices  of 
foodstuffs,  raw  materials  and  oil  were 
to  drop  as  rapidly  as  they  rose,  infla- 
tionary expectations  would  be  damp- 
ened, declines  in  real  income  would  be 
reversed  and  most  of  the  upward  pres- 
sure would  be  removed  from  wages 
and  other  prices.  We  genuinely  do  not 
know,  however,  when,  how  much,  or 
even  if  these  prices  will  come  back 
down.  The  issue  is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  merit  detailed  comment. 

First,  consider  food  prices.  It  is  pos- 
sible, and  in  this  writer's  opinion  most 
probable,  that  food  prices  were  driven 
up  by  a  coincidence  of  bad  harvests 
and  industrial  boom.  The  bad  harvests 
restricted  supply,  and  the  economic 
boom  both  increased  and  changed  the 
composition  of  demand. 

As  output  and  employment  in- 
creased throughout  the  world  in  1972 
and  1973,  incomes  rose  and  people 
responded  by  eating  a  bit  more  food, 
particularly  more  beef  and  less  cereal 
products.  Production  of  beef  requires 
feed  grains  and  a  given  caloric  intake 
requires  far  more  grain  when  taken 
indirectly  through  beef  than  directly 
through  cereals. 

Demand  for  feed  grains  rose  sub- 
stantially throughout  the  world  at  the 
same  time  supplies  were  choked  by  bad 
harvests,  and  prices  skyrocketed.  If  the 


above  is  indeed  the  correct  scenario, 
prices  could  drop  as  quickly  as  they 
rose.  Bad  harvests  could  be  replaced 
by  bumper  crops,  and  if  our  major 
economies  move  simultaneously  into 
recession,  declines  in  real  income 
would  bring  demand  back  down. 

Suppose,  however,  that  prices  have 
risen  not  so  much  because  of  bad 
harvests  as  because  of  a  slowdown  in 
agricultural  innovation.  Suppose  the 
spectre  of  Malthus,  which  we  have 
been  holding  back  through  productivity 
gains  for  nearly  200  years,  is  at  last 
upon  us.  (Malthus  was  an  English 
economist  who  predicted  that  the  push 
of  population  against  a  fixed  supply  of 
arable  land  would  eventually  bring 
starvation  and  misery  to  most  of  the 
world.]  We  may  simply  have  been 
immensely  lucky  with  the  green  revo- 
lution that  brought  tremendous  im- 
provement in  grain  yields  over  the  past 
20  years,  but,  it  might  be  the  height  of 
folly  to  expect  such  gains  to  continue. 
Having  experienced  the  green  revolu- 
tion, and  having  seen  population  grow 
to  absorb  it,  we  may  at  long  last  be 
moving  from  an  era  of  surplus  to  one 
of  chronic  shortages  and  continued 
high  prices  of  food  products. 

This  author  believes  that  current 
high  prices  will  bring  more  land  under 
cultivation,  that  productivity  will  con- 
tinue to  improve,  that  the  sun  and  the 
rain  will  again  be  favorable,  and  that 
increased  output  will  bring  prices  back 
down.  But  we  really  don't  know. 
Neither  productivity  gains  nor  weather 
conditions  are  easy  to  predict. 


Nor  do  we  know  much  more  wit: 
respect  to  the  prices  of  other  raw  m; 
terials.  Have  prices  really  boomed  b( 
cause  of  a  surge  in  demand  whic 
caught  suppliers  unable  to  respom 
quickly,  or  are  we  coming  face  t 
face  with  exhaustion  of  certain  ke 
materials? 

As  the  industrial  economies  mov 
from  boom  into  recession,  a  slackenim 
of  demand  may  in  itself  bring  price 
tumbling  back  down.  Or  if  price 
stay  up  through  a  recession,  they  wi| 

Food  products,  crude 
materials  and  petroleum 
have  clearly  led  the  way  irr 
the  recent  inflationary 
stage  surge... 

probably  attract  enough  investment  tt 
expand  capacity  in  the  extractive  isi 
dustries  and  eventually  bring  lowef 
prices. 

Prices  of  crude  materials  had  bee: 
drifting  down  relative  to  other  price  • 
for  two  decades  prior  to  1972,  and  thi 
low  prices  were  not  conducive  eithe; 
to  efficiency  in  the  use  of  materials  a: 
to  expansion  of  extractive  capacitj] 
We  may  have  nearly  exhausted  thosi 
stocks  which  were  profitable  to  extract 
at  1972  prices.  We  are  not  even  sur: 
of  that,  but  price  increases  well  belov 
those  we  have  recently  experience^ 
should  be  sufficient  to  increase  outpi). 
substantially. 

We  really  aren't  sure  to  what  extern 
current  price  levels  will  elicit  increase! 


. .  the  immediate  goal  should  be  the  breaking  up  of  the 
oil]  cartel. 

.  supply,  given  a  year  or  two  for 
iditional  investment,  and  thus  drive 
•ices  back  down.  If  we  are  actually 
dhausting  reserves,  then  prices  will 
:  main  high  and  perhaps  go  higher.  We 
ill  have  to  learn  to  use  fewer  ma- 
rials  and  to  recycle  them  even  as  we 
arch  for  substitutes,  and  we  will 
iffer  losses  in  real  income.  Attempts 
recover  those  losses  will  only  suc- 
ed  in  continuing  to  drive  up  prices. 
What  then  of  oil?  The  oil  cartel  is 
e  biggest  enigma  of  all.  In  this  case, 
group  of  producing  countries  entered 
i  explicit  agreement  to  raise  prices 
amatically,  through  raising  royalties, 
id  agreed  to  limit  production  to 
aintain  the  price  structure.  It  is  not 
fficult  to  see  why  they  did  so  —  to 
ise  revenue,  to  secure  power,  and  to 
inish  nations  friendly  to  Israel  — 
it  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  predict 
jw  long  the  existing  prices  will  be 
aintained. 

An  effective  cartel  sets  price  well 
>ove  marginal  cost,  in  this  case  well 
ove  the  cost  of  extracting  additional 
irrels  of  oil.  It  maintains  the  price 
trough  tight  discipline  over  the  output 
f  its  members. 

The  discipline  is  essential,  because 
ly  one  producer  can  see  a  chance  to 
ap  enormous  profits  by  expanding 
atput,  even  though  all  realize  they  are 
intly  better  off  by  restricting  output 
id  charging  high  prices.  Cartels  break 
wn  when  members  disagree  on  the 
lares  of  output  assigned  them  and 
gin  to  "cheat"  on  the  cartel. 
In  the  case  of  oil,  such  relatively  new 
•oducers  as  Indonesia  and  Nigeria, 
hich  desperately  need  funds  for 
onomic  development,  may  be  con- 
inced  their  historical  shares  are  too 
iw  and  may  insist  on  expanding  out- 
iit  significantly.  They  could  do  this 
Ither  by  cutting  price  —  a  direct  break 
'ith  the  cartel  —  or  by  offering  its 
Equivalent  in  superior  service  or  credit 
rrangements.  Other  members  of  the 
artel  would  then  have  to  accept  lower 
lies  if  the  price  were  to  be  main- 
lined, and  they  might  not  be  willing 
b  do  so.  Nations  such  as  Algeria  and 
'an  may  deeply  resent  further  cut- 
acks  necessary  to  hold  the  price  high 
jr  those  who  are  expanding.  Eventu- 
lly,  all  may  release  such  a  flood  of  oil 


onto  the  market  as  to  break  the  cartel 
and  send  prices  crashing  back  down. 

In  addition,  the  current  price  of  oil, 
at  $10  to  $12  per  barrel,  is  sufficiently 
high  to  stimulate  massive  investment 
in  additional  exploration  and  drilling 
throughout  the  world.  As  new  wells 
come  in,  their  owners  will  have  to 
produce  in  volume  to  recover  their 
initial  investments,  and  this  supply 
from  new  producers  should  push  prices 
down,  whatever  the  status  of  the  cartel. 
As  current  producers  observe  the  addi- 
tional exploration,  they  will  become 
fearful  that  prices  will  drop  and  will 
individually  see  more  and  more  to  be 
gained  by  expanding  output  prior  to 
the  drop  in  price. 

Whether  the  cartel  will  be  main- 
tained, or  perhaps  more  realistically 
how  long  it  will  hold  together,  depends 
upon  whether  demand  for  oil  by  the 
industrial  countries  continues  to  ex- 
pand as  rapidly  as  new  sources  of  sup- 
ply. The  impact  of  high  prices,  lower 
industrial  output  and  unemployment 
may,  by  themselves,  place  enough  re- 
straint on  demand  to  break  the  cartel, 
but  any  additional  measures  to  reduce 
consumption  of  petroleum  products 
can  only  help.  It  is  far  more  difficult 
to  hold  a  cartel  together  when  sales 
are  sluggish,  and  further  cutbacks  are 
called  for,  than  when  demand  is  brisk 
and  the  producers  can  all  expand 
together. 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  the  world 
is  running  out  of  petroleum  and  that 
not  even  current  prices  will  elicit  a 
large  enough  increase  in  supply  to 
bring  them  back  down.  If  so,  we  should 
accept  the  high  price  as  a  blessing,  as 
a  positive  force  that  will  force  us  to 
reduce  consumption  and  stretch  the 
available  supplies  out  over  time. 

Again,  we  can't  really  be  sure,  but 
chances  are  great  that  we  will  be  find- 
ing new  oil  which  can  be  extracted  at 
$5  per  barrel,  while  the  Middle  East 
oil,  so  easily  extractable  at  10  cents  a 
barrel,  lies  ever  longer  in  the  ground. 
It  would  be  far  more  rational  for  the 
world  to  defer  the  massive  investment 
required  to  extract  oil  from  difficult 
fields  until  it  has  more  nearly  used  up 
its  readily  available  reserves. 

The  world  faces  rapid  inflation  and 
at  the  same  time  a  mounting  risk  of  a 


serious  depression.  What  can  we  do? 
What  specific  policy  actions  can  we 
take  to  slow  inflation  without  at  the 
same  time  plunging  us  into  a  de- 
pression? 

The  first  line  of  attack  should  be 
measures  to  reduce  those  prices  that 
have  increased  the  most  and  thereby 
relieve  the  pressures  engendered  by 
expectations  and  catch-up  demands.  In 
agriculture  there  is  little  we  can  do 
short  of  making  sure  that  the  fertilizer 
industry  has  the  petroleum  derivatives 
it  needs  to  operate  at  maximum  capac- 
ity. The  high  prices  of  farm  products 
have  themselves  brought  additional 
land  under  cultivation  and  now  only 
better  weather  will  increase  output. 

With  respect  to  crude  materials,  the 
industrial  slowdown  will  reduce  de- 
mand and  should  begin  to  bring  prices 
down.  Monetary  restraint  should  be 
used  to  curb  inventory  speculation,  but 
there  is  little  else  we  can  do  in  the 
short  run. 

Regarding  oil,  the  immediate  goal 
should  be  the  break-up  of  the  cartel. 
This  can  best  be  done  by  an  all-out 
effort  to  reduce  consumption  of  petro- 
leum products.  We  should  undertake 
at  once  a  massive  national  campaign 
to  conserve  energy. 
Concretely  we  should: 

1)  Maintain  the  55  mile-per-hour 
speed  limit  on  our  nation's  high- 
ways and  insure  its  strict  enforce- 
ment. 

2)  Continue  the  campaign  begun 
last  winter  to  keep  thermostats 
turned  down  to  68  degrees.  (At 
least  landlords  will  jump  at  the 
chance  if  it  can  be  passed  off  as  a 
patriotic  gesture.) 

3)  Impose  an  additional  tax  on 
gasoline  of  at  least  20  cents  per 
gallon,  half  the  proceeds  of  which 
would  be  used  to  provide  tax  re- 
lief for  low-income  families  and 
the  other  half  to  subsidize  mass 
transit  and  car  pooling.  The  subsi- 
dy would  be  effected  by  cutting 
bus  and  trolley  fares  at  least  in 
half,  by  eliminating  tolls  on 
bridges,  roads  and  tunnels  for  cars 
containing  three  or  more  occu- 
pants and  by  reducing  parking  fees 
for  autos  with  several  passengers. 

The  gasoline  tax  would  be  unpopu- 
lar, but  it  could  be  made  palatable  if  it 
were  clear  that  all  of  the  revenue  would 
be  returned  through  income  tax  relief 


Interest  rates  have  become  a  major  selling 
and  the  energy-saving  subsidy  pro- 
gram. In  early  October,  the  President 
floated  a  trial  balloon  on  just  such  a  tax 
through  his  energy  advisor  John 
Sawhill,  but  he  quickly  withdrew  the 
idea  in  the  face  of  adverse  public  reac- 
tion. Rather,  he  has  pleaded  for  energy 
restraint  and  has  proposed  a  five  per 
cent  surtax  on  middle  and  upper  in- 
comes. He  has  recommended  nothing 
that  will  dramatically  reduce  consump- 
tion of  fuel  in  the  immediate  future. 

[The  surtax  is]  a  bit  like 
being  asked  to  take  medi- 
cine just  because  it  tastes 
awful,  even  though  it 
shows  no  promise  of 
curing  the  malady  that 
afflicts  us. 

If  the  gasoline  tax  really  is  impossi- 
ble politically,  we  could  remove  all 
price  controls  from  domestically-pro- 
duced petroleum  and  impose  an  excess 
profits  tax  on  the  oil  producers.  This 
measure  would  also  discourage  con- 
sumption by  increasing  the  price  of 
fuel,  and  it  would  raise  the  revenue  re- 
quired for  low-income  tax  relief. 

Finally,  if  we  just  can't  bring  our- 
selves to  accept  higher  prices  for  fuel 
and  if  calls  for  restraint  fail  to  work, 
we  should  reimpose  import  quotas  and 
ration  gasoline.  Rationing  is  inefficient 
and  inequitable  compared  to  higher 
prices,  but  it  just  might  be  more  accept- 
able. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the 
importance  of  breaking  the  oil  cartel. 
The  current  prices  of  petroleum  threat- 


point  for  banks  seeking  accounts. 

en  to  unleash  a  trade  war  as  industrial 
nations  all  attempt  to  increase  their  ex- 
ports to  pay  for  oil,  at  the  expense  of 
each  other.  The  cartel  threatens  a  cal- 
amitous world  depression  as  nations 
hesitate  or  find  it  impossible  to  use  easy 
money  and  fiscal  deficits  to  restore  the 
domestic  purchasing  power  lost  in  pay- 
ing for  foreign  oil.  Finally,  the  current 
prices  will  encourage  an  immense 
amount  of  investment  in  both  addition- 
al petroleum  development  and  alterna- 
tive sources  of  energy,  much  of  which 
will  prove  to  be  redundant  and  unprof- 
itable when  prices  finally  come  back 
down. 

It  appears  our  leaders  understand  the 
importance  of  breaking  the  cartel,  but 
it's  not  clear  they  understand  how  a 
cartel  works.  We  should  be  doing 
everything  we  can  to  divide  the  mem- 
ber nations  rather  than  solidifying 
them.  Reduction  of  consumption  will 
make  it  more  difficult  to  maintain  dis- 
cipline in  production  cutbacks,  but  bel- 
licose statements  will  only  drive  the 
producers  closer  together.  We  should 
be  pursuing  bilateral  negotiations  with 
individual  nations  to  encourage  expan- 
sion of  output  even  as  we  do  everything 
we  can  to  restrain  domestic  consump- 
tion, but  we  should  not  be  issuing  pub- 
lic statements  attacking  them  as  a 
group. 

The  current  inflation  has  been  differ- 
ent from  others  in  that  it  has  been  par- 
ticularly hard  on  the  poor.  Inflation 
doesn't  necessarily  hurt  the  poor  more 
than  the  rich,  but  this  one  has. 

First  of  all,  food  and  fuel  prices  have 
risen  so  tremendously  and  the  poor 
spend  a  greater  proportion  of  their  in- 
comes on  these  items  than  do  the  rich. 


Second,   as  prices  rose  more  rapidl; 
than  wages,  many  families  attemptei 
to  make  ends  meet  by  shifting  dowr  ' 
from  steak  and  butter  to  hamburger  ann 
margarine.   The  poor  could  not  shif ' 
down  and  the  resultant  demand  presi 
sures  were  concentrated  on  those  food   lo 
that  dominate  the  diets  of  low-incomi  4 
families.  i 

Even  within  food,  low-price  item,  I X 
have  risen  more  rapidly  than  high-prici  Jei 
items.  As  we  reduce  output  and  emJtl 
ployment  to  fight  inflation,  we  agaiiiJ 
hurt  the  poor  more  than  the  rich,  aiitl 
those  with  education  and  skills  crowil 
the  unskilled  to  the  rear  of  the  personijl 
nel  lines.  s 

Equity  in  the  fight  against  inflatioiilsi 
demands  some  tax  relief  for  low  p 
income  families  and  perhaps  a  jobs  pro  ■111 
gram  as  well,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  t<Jt( 
imagine  our  increasing  the  budget  defnli) 
cit  at  this  point.  i 

The  best  solution  would  be  to  raisiJa 
gasoline  taxes  as  an  energy-conservaJa 
tion  measure  and  use  part  of  the  proln 
ceeds  to  provide  tax  relief  to  the  pooria 
We  could  at  least  attempt  to  sell  energjia 
saving  as  a  matter  of  utmost  nationalt 
concern  and  even  of  patriotism.  s 

The  President's  announced  progranw 
of  a  five  per  cent  surtax  is  difficult  tcJ 
accept  because  it  doesn't  have  any  verjit 
direct  impact  on  our  current  inflationil 
It's  a  bit  like  being  asked  to  take  medi  [ 
cine  just  because  it  tastes  awful,  eveil\ 
though  it  shows  no  promise  of  curin«l 
the  malady  that  afflicts  us.  Its  only  jus.  ( 
tification  is  to  raise  revenue  to  providoii 
tax  relief  for  the  poor,  and  politicallj; 
that  is  not  enough.  Furthermore,  thii' 
surtax  is  a  frustrating  proposal  in  thas 
most  of  us  will  be  forced  to  pay  morri 
taxes  no  matter  how  "good"  we  are  ill 
showing  restraint  in  our  consumption 
and  in  our  wage  demands. 

The  gasoline  tax  would  provide  an 
escape  valve  to  any  motorist  who  coulc 
reduce  his  driving  and  would  penalize 
those  who  refused  to,  but  the  surta> 
would  be  just  another  blow  to  our  h* 
comes,  an  area  in  which  we  are  already 
hurting.  Our  experience  with  taxes  ofy 
alcohol  and  tobacco  suggests  that  peo1 
pie  will  accept  high  taxes  on  items  thej' 
think  they  should  cut  back  on  anywayi 
and  it  might  just  work  with  gasolint 
as  well.  It  would  be  more  effective  thai 
the  programs  currently  proposed,  anq 
it  should  be  no  less  acceptable.  It  would 
be  worth  a  try. 


i 


eeking  an  answer  in  all  languages 


by  Mya  Maung 


Recent  events  and  developments  in 
lational  and  international  affairs  seem 
o  shatter  the  classic  economic  theory 
hat  contends  that  what  is  true  of  in- 
lividual  parts  is  not  true  of  the  whole, 
slot  only  individual  nations  but  the 
ntire  Western  world  seems  to  be  in  the 
jhroes  of  chronic  inflation,  payments 
Jeficit  and  devaluation  heightened  by 
he  energy  crisis  of  1973. 

While  the  problems  of  accelerated  in- 
[ation  and  recession  engulf  the  interest 
nd  concern  of  each  national  leader- 
hip,  the  danger  of  a  world-wide  de- 
pression resulting  from  the  collapse  of 
ihe  present  international  monetary  sys- 
em  occupies  the  interest  and  concern 
M  the  leading  monetary  authorities  and 
inancial  and  business  communities 
round  the  globe.  The  apprehension 
ind  search  for  remedies  of  inflation  and 
recession  are  both  national  and  global 
nd  seemed  to  have  been  conditioned 
and  caused  by  common  factors  of  high 
:osts,  shortages  in  energy  and  food- 
stuffs, and  sustained  rates  of  domestic 
ind  international  deficit  spending. 

Contemporary  developments  in  the 
world  economy  may  be  discerned  in 
erms  of  three  areas;  (1)  growth  of  out- 
put relative  to  rates  of  inflation,  (2] 
volume  of  international  trade  and 
Dalance-of-payments  disequilibria  and 
3)  international  financial  markets  and 
exchange  rates  adjustments  and  read- 
ustments. 

The  direction  and  trend  of  changes 
n  these  areas  are  closely  related  and 
the  explanation  for  their  occurrence 
pannot  be  made  in  terms  of  purely  na- 
.o  tional  or  international  factors.  More- 
Dver,  the  determinants  of  these  changes 
are  not  purely  economic,  thus  making 
it  extremely  difficult  to  analyze  and 
predict  the  future  outcomes. 

At  the  risk  of  being  platitudinal,  it 
may  be  stated  that  full  employment  and 
jprice  stability  are  simultaneously  un- 
iattainable  economic  objectives  in  those 
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economies  with  free  enterprise  orien- 
tation. What  has  been  puzzling  and 
bothersome  to  the  policy-makers  in  the 
major  industrial  countries  of  the  West- 
ern world  has  been  the  fact  that  even 
one  of  the  objectives  cannot  be  at- 
tained. The  twin  problem  of  high  un- 
employment rates  and  inflation  did  not 
reach  its  alarming  state,  nationally  and 
globally,  until  the  late  1960s,  when  re- 
cessions severely  slowed  down  the  eco- 
nomic activities  in  the  major  industrial 
countries.  Even  though  the  seriousness 
of  this  problem  needs  no  exaggeration 
for  the  1970s  with  the  occurence  of  the 
energy  crisis  in  1973,  the  global  pat- 
terns of  the  growth  of  output  and  in- 
flation in  the  1960s  indicate  no  basis  for 
the  fear  of  a  world-wide  depression.  In 
purely  economic  terms,  the  rates  of 
growth  of  output  and  prices  were  fairly 
in  tune  with  one  another  on  a  world- 
wide basis. 

The  pattern  of  growth  of  output 
around  the  world  is  similar  to  and 
dominated  by  the  combined  growth 
rate  of  the  seven  major  industrial  coun- 
tries, the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canada,  France,  Germany, 
Italy  and  Japan.  The  pattern  of  percent- 
age change  in  output  in  these  countries 
showed  a  decline  from  1968  to  1970, 
though  the  decade  of  the  1960s  pro- 
duced a  growth  trend  of  5  per  cent  with 
a  4.1  per  cent  rate  of  inflation  for  the 
world. 

Despite  the  differences  in  the  degree 
of  slowing  down  of  economic  activities 
at  different  points  of  time  among  these 
countries,  the  problem  of  accelerated 
inflationary  pressures  was  a  common 
phenomenon  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
1960s.  It  had  caused  a  tightening  of 
monetary  and  fiscal  measures  in  many 
of  them  at  the  price  of  recession.  A 
relaxing  of  controls  became  necessary. 
The  fight  against  inflation  must  be  con- 
sidered as  not  being  successful  in  most 
of  these  countries  since  the  rate  of  in- 
flation in  the  1960s  was  almost  twice 
as  high  as  that  of  the  previous  decade. 

Fairly  satisfactory  ratios  of  output 
increase  to  inflation  rate  during  the 
early  70s  were  only  to  be  upset  by  the 
energy  crisis  of  1973.  Accelerated  infla- 
tion occurred  in  all  of  the  major  in- 
dustrial countries  and  by  the  end  of 
1973  the  percentage  change  in  consum- 


er prices  from  the  preceding  year  began 
to  reach  10  per  cent  for  most  of  the 
countries.  Among  countries  experienc- 
ing the  highest  in  price  increases  were 
Japan,  Italy,  Denmark,  the  United  King- 
dom and  Switzerland.  Japan  stood 
alone  at  a  17  per  cent  consumer  price 
increase,  while  Italy  suffered  from  11 
per  cent  by  the  end  of  1973.  The  ap- 
prehension of  a  world-wide  depression 
due  to  the  collapse  of  the  international 
monetary  system  appeared  with  vigor 

. . .  the  immediate 
measures  of  controlling 
inflation  are  likely  to 
produce  recessions 
globally . . . 

in  1971,  when  currency  crises  resulted 
in  the  floating  of  the  U.  S.  dollar  and 
the  Smithsonian  Agreement  of  realign- 
ments of  currencies. 

The  role  of  inflation  in  causing  huge 
payments  deficits  among  the  major  in- 
dustrial countries  should  not  be  exag- 
gerated, since  large  amounts  of  capital 
outflows  and  capital  flight  played  a 
more  important  role.  This  is  true  of  the 
United  States,  whose  rate  of  inflation 
has  remained  below  most  of  the  major 
industrial  countries.  Although  there  are 
grounds  for  arguing  that  the  major 
cause  of  payments  deficit  for  a  country 
is  due  to  an  improper  alignment  of  its 
currency  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  thereby  losing  price  competi- 
tiveness in  export  markets,  the  process 
of  realignment  via  devaluation  has 
proven  to  be  ineffective  in  curing  the 
persistent  payments  deficit.  The  cases 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States,  which  devaluated  their  curren- 
cies in  1967  and  1971  respectively, 
proved  that  devaluation  is  at  best  a 
stop-gap  measure  incapable  of  produc- 
ing a  long-run  solution.  In  fact,  the 
balance-of-payments  of  the  United 
States  worsened  in  1972  when  the  un- 
precedented current  account  deficit 
amounted  to  $6  billion,  compared  with 
$1  billion  in  1971. 

Devaluation  in  an  international  econ- 
omy with  a  freely  flexible  and  floating 
exchange  rate  standard  becomes  mean- 
ingless. In  an  international  economy  in 
which  no   sovereign  nation  agrees  to 
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fluctuations. 


submit  to  a  universal  international  au- 
thority and  rules,  measures  of  align- 
ment and  realignment  of  currencies  and 
speculative  capital  flight  are  not  the 
exception,  but  the  rule.  Although  one 
might  argue  that  the  devaluation  of  the 
U.  S.  dollar  in  1973  was  quite  effective 
in  improving  the  over-all  balance-of- 
payments  position  in  reducing  the  pay- 
ments deficit  of  $23.23  billion  in  1972 
to  $14.41  billion  in  1973,  the  payments 
deficit  of  major  industrial  countries 
persist.  The  sustained  growth  of  net 
capital  outflows  of  the  major  industrial 
countries  was  also  heightened  by  the 
1973  energy  crisis  in  causing  major  cur- 
rency crises  and  international  bank- 
ruptcy in  countries  such  as  Italy  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

What  seems  curious  and  interesting 
is  that  while  the  external  account  of 
most  industrially  developed  countries 
usually  constitutes  a  small  fraction  of 
the  national  output,  it  has  played  a 
critical  role  in  causing  alarms  and  shap- 
ing national  and  international  economic 
developments.  For  example,  the  foreign 
sector  of  the  U.  S.  economy  accounts 
for  less  than  5.5  per  cent  of  its  national 
output.  Taking  the  highest  payments 
deficit  year  of  1971,  in  which  a  basic 
balance  deficit  of  $10.5  billion  and  an 
overall  deficit  of  $30  billion  occurred, 
the  worries  of  an  economic  collapse 
due  to  external  account  crises  seem  un- 
justified. What  is  more  significant  is 
that  these  statistical  data  do  not  actu- 
ally reflect  the  real  structure  and  func- 
tion of  an  international  economy  in 
which  the  age-old  concepts  of  mutual 


dependency  and  international  conta- 
gion of  prosperity  and  depression  have 
come  to  play  a  crucial  role  in  the  eco- 
nomic survival  of  nations. 

That  the  elements  and  components 
of  our  daily  economic  life  and  indus- 
trial production  are  assembled  on  a 
world-wide  basis  rather  than  within  the 
narrow  national  geographic  horizon  is 
most  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  ener- 
gy crisis.  In  an  international  economy 
in  which  there  is  no  available  statistical 
data  on  the  extent  of  international  ele- 
ments in  national  consumption  and  out- 
put, a  closer  look  at  the  operations  of 
multinational  corporations  and  capital 
transfers  is  needed.  It  is  this  crucial 
change  in  the  structure  and  function  of 
the  world  economy  that  policy-makers 
should  seriously  study  in  their  fight 
against  inflation  and  payments  deficit. 

The  diagnosis  that  the  collapse  of 
the  Bretton  Woods  System  and  the 
present  crises  in  foreign  exchange 
markets  are  due  to  the  archaic  gold- 
parity  standard  and  the  massive  spec- 
ulative capital  movements  has  not  been 
quite  valid.  More  than  a  dozen  indus- 
trial countries,  hoping  to  cure  the  pay- 
ments deficit,  have  changed  their  gold 
parities  and  foreign  exchange  rates  in 
the  past  30  years  without  much  suc- 
cess. The  final  straw  that  broke  the 
System  was  two  devaluations  of  the 
United  States  dollar.  This  was  tanta- 
mount to  the  total  abandonment  of  in- 
ternational gold  convertibility  and  it 
caused  instability  and  uncertainty  in 
the  international  financial  markets. 

Recent    crises    of   major   currencies 


also  reflect  fundamental  changes  in  the 
international  financial  system.  No  one 
currency  can  now  perform  the  task  of 
providing  either  adequate  reserves  and 
standards  of  measurement  of  liquidity 
and  fluidity  for  the  expanding  world 
trade. 

This  development  adds  up  to  pure 
uncertainty  in  the  international  mone- 
tary system.  The  uncertainty  relates  to 
the  questions  of  what  monetary  stan- 
dards, agreements  and  direction  of  cap- 
ital flows  will  result  from  the  phenom- 
enal increase  in  oil  prices  as  well  as 
those  foodstuffs  due  to  shortages  of 
fertilizers  and  adverse  climate  condi- 
tions around  the  world. 

In  the  absence  of  a  well-integrated 
monetary  system  and  a  universal  au- 
thority to  enforce  the  rules  of  adjust- 
ments and  changes  in  exchange  rates, 
monetary  and  foreign  trade  policies, 
and  functioning  of  financial  markets, 
reforms  proposed  since  the  late  1950s 
cannot  avoid  currency  crises.  Indeed, 
the  reality  of  the  international  economy 
today  is  that  no  nation  will  submit  to 
and  abide  by  an  agreed-upon  system 
of  management  when  national  crises 
occur. 

The  fungibility  of  international  funds 
and  a  virtual  impossibility  of  control- 
ling the  flight  of  capital  are  the  stark 
reality  of  today's  international  mone- 
tary arrangements.  Market  imperfec- 
tions and  fundamental  changes  in  the 
structure  and  function  of  international 
business  have  compounded  the  prob- 
lems of  oil  crisis  and  shortages  of  food- 
stuffs. Short  of  a  world  banking  system 
and  creation  of  authorities  with  legal 
power  to  control  and  enforce  laws  on ' 
an  international  scale,  the  present 
chaos  of  international  financial  mar- ' 
kets  is  not  likely  to  be  resolved. 

From  these  observations  a  number 
of  conclusions  can  be  drawn  with  re- 
spect to  the  global  problems  of  infla- 
tion, payments  deficit  and  devaluation. 

First,  the  roots  of  inflation  are  not 
purely  economic  or  purely  national  or 
international.  The  statistical  data  for 
the  1960s  and  1970s  do  not  testify  suf- 
ficiently to  the  political  elements  and 
international  components  of  inflation. 
They  reflect  fundamental  structural 
changes  in  the  functioning  of  the  inter- 
national economy  in  which  the  conta- 
gion of  inflation  and  cyclical  changes 
in  economic  conditions  are  transmitted 


ivith  an  amazing  speed.  The  greater 
nterdependency  among  nations  and 
iconomies  is  a  function  of  the  rapid 
;rowth  of  world  trade  and  new  modes 
f  international  business. 
Secondly,  market  imperfections  and 
'irtual  impossibility  of  directing  and 
ontrolling  flows  of  funds  make  it  im- 
lossible  to  ascertain  whether  inflation- 
ry  pressures  are  contrived  rather  than 
atural.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
hortages  of  various  kinds  irrespective 
f  their  determinants  relative  to  a 
lonotonically  increasing  trend  of  sus- 
ained  spendings  on  all  levels  are  the 

Iasic  causes  of  inflation  nationally  and 
totally. 
Uncertainty,  as  the  reality  of  national 
nd  international  economies,  is  in  the 
nal  analysis  a  man-made  phenomenon 
nd,  unless  the  nature  and  functions  of 
conomic  activities  are  restructured  by 
concerted  effort  of  nations  in  general, 
iecent  crises  are  going  to  be  with  us 
□r  a  long  time  to  come. 

Thirdly,  the  immediate  measures  of 
ontrolling  inflation  are  likely  to  pro- 
uce  recessions  globally,  and  over- 
ealous  attempts  of  controls  can  lead 
b  worsening  of  what  economists  have 
ermed  "stagflation"  —  combined  in- 
ation  and  recession.  The  reason  for 
lis  is  more  than  economic  since  it 
ouches  upon  the  socio-political,  psy- 
hological  and  economic  motivations  in 
le  Western  world. 

Lastly,  apprehension  over  a  world- 
vide  depression  due  to  the  global  prob- 
?ms  mentioned  above  is  real  and  justi- 
able  in  the  light  of  recent  crises  al- 
frough  the  analogies  drawn  between 
he  late  1920s  and  the  early  1970s  are 
ighly  exaggerated.  For  one  thing,  the 
ate  of  inflation  relative  to  the  growth 
if  output  on  the  world  scale  in  the  60s 
s  well  as  the  first  two  years  of  the 
Os  has  not  been  so  severe  as  to  cause 
larms.  For  another,  the  main  cause  of 
ccelerated  inflations  in  the  major  in- 
lustrial  countries  has  been  the  oil 
:risis. 

The  panic  of  nations  regarding  the 
jrospect  of  a  global  run-away  inflation 
ind  overzealous  attempts  to  curb  it  can 
n  themselves  produce  a  global  eco- 
lomic  collapse. 

In  short,  stagflation  or  depression 
nay  become  an  alternative  to  the  West- 
;rn  economies  and  the  world  as  a 
whole  in  the  light  of  recent  develop- 
ments. 


Consumer  survival  strategies  under  inflation 

by  John  T.  Hasenjaeger 


Before  getting  into  some  consumer- 
survival  strategies  for  the  future,  let's 
look  briefly  at  some  of  the  economic 
plans  that  have  been  proposed  to  deal 
with  inflation.  The  leading  economists 
who  met  in  President  Ford's  summit 
conference  on  inflation  agreed  that 
there  is  no  easy  way  out  of  this  dilem- 
ma and  that  the  proposed  remedies  will 
have  to  be  long-range  and  multi-dimen- 
sional. The  "old-time  religion"  of  bud- 
get cuts,  credit  restraint,  high  interest 
and  tight  money  has  been  recognized 
as  inadequate  for  the  current  situation. 
The  preferred  multi-dimensional  ap- 
proaches will  include  efforts  to  improve 
productivity,  encourage  industry  to  ex- 
pand supply  and  stimulate  home  con- 
struction._ 

While  President  Ford's  anti-inflation 
package  reflects  the  multi-dimensional 
approach  of  his  advisors,  it  suffers  from 
several  and,  in  this  author's  opinion, 
severe  limitations.  In  order  to  cover  the 
costs  of  new  programs  and  avoid  fur- 
ther deficit  spending,  the  President  has 
proposed  a  five  per  cent  tax  surcharge 
on  corporate  and  individual  incomes, 
with  families  having  gross  incomes 
under  $15,000  to  be  excluded.  While 
Ford  identifies  those  affected  as  upper- 
income,  such  is  not  the  case.  A  1974 
study  showed  a  $14,500  income  for  a 
family  of  four  to  be  the  subsistence 
minimum  required  to  live  in  Boston 
without  public  assistance.  The  pro- 
posed surcharge  on  individual  and 
family  incomes,  already  hard-hit  by 
rising  prices,  is  not  only  unpopular  but 
might  well  be  unnecessary.  An  alterna- 
tive, which  would  be  more  effective  in 
taxing  the  upper-income  groups,  would 
be  to  close  tax  loopholes  that  presently 
favor  the  wealthy. 

Secondly,  the  President's  program  to 
increase  productivity  does  not  go  far 
enough.  Ford  favors  extending  tax 
credits  to  stimulate  capital  investment 
and  industrial  expansion.  He  has  made 
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no  mention,  however,  of  the  need  for 
management  to  increase  its  produc- 
tivity. Management,  too,  should  be 
asked  to  do  some  belt-tightening.  Ex- 
ecutive salaries  could  be  geared  to 
move  down  as  well  as  up  with  produc- 
tivity measures.  Executive  life-styles 
and  excessive  business  expenses  could 
be  trimmed.  A  recent  listing  of  con- 
ferences to  be  held  by  a  domestic  in- 
dustry association  showed  that  the  10 
most  exotic  locations  on  the  globe  had 
been  selected  as  sites.  This  is  exactly 
the  sort  of  excess  business  expense 
that  could  be  eliminated.  Pressure  to 
reverse  this  management  cost-plus 
mentality  could  make  a  substantial 
contribution  toward  improving  produc- 
tivity and  reducing  prices. 

Thirdly,  the  President's  proposals  to 
monitor  the  market  structure  may 
sound  threatening,  but,  as  they  pres- 
ently stand,  have  no  bite.  Merely  to 
raise  the  penalties  for  anti-trust  viola- 
tions is  not  enough.  What  is  needed 
are  more  investigators  and  resources  to 
support  the  study  and  corrective  efforts 
required  to  solve  market  structure 
problems.  Current  resources  available 
to  expose  anti-trust  violations  and 
price-fixing  practices  are  very  inade- 
quate. 

Finally,  it  will  not  be  enough  for  this 
country  to  meet  its  energy  needs  by 
phasing  out  oil-fired  power  plants, 
using  up  domestic  oil  reserves,  expand- 
ing the  strip  mining  of  coal  and  produc- 
ing cars  with  better  gas  mileage.  What 
is  needed  is  a  massive  education  pro- 
gram for  consumers  as  to  how  they  can 
make  more  efficient  use  of  their  re- 
sources, how  they  can  recycle  certain 
goods  and  how  they  can  develop  less 
extravagant  life  styles. 


Even  if  the  President's  "anti-infla- 
tion" conference  was  little  more  than  a 
big  public  relations  circus,  it  recog- 
nized one  important  fact:  inflation  is  a 
major  psychological  problem  for  the 
American  public.  For  the  past  several 
years,  along  with  the  dramatic  food  and 
fuel  increases,  prices  have  accelerated 
on  practically  everything  from  candy 
to  cars. 

While  statistics  on  food  prices  show 
increases  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent, 
specific  experiences  stick  in  the  con- 
sumer's mind.  Take  the  example  of 
sugar,  where  a  five-pound  bag  cost  70 
cents  in  1973,  with  that  price  rising  to 
the  current  level  of  $1.75  for  the  same 
five-pound  bag.  Some  of  the  products 
where  inflation  has  hit  the  hardest  are 
listed  in  Figure  I. 

The  public,  through  such  experience 
over  the  recent  past,  has  been  condi- 
tioned to  inflationary  expectations 
about  our  economy.  Quotations  about 
inflation  rates  and  reports  on  fluctua- 
tions in  the  wholesale  and  retail  price 
indices  hold  little  meaning  for  the  con- 
sumer. His  generalized  view  of  the  fu- 
ture sees  more  inflation  and  higher 
price  tags. 

To  the  middle  class,  investments 
such  as  the  stock  market  are  suicide; 
saving  money  is  like  burning  it;  and 
there's  a  fear  that  planned  durable 
goods  purchases  will  move  beyond 
their  purchasing  power  if  they  are  post- 
poned any  longer.  Consequently,  there's 
a  feeling  you  should  spend  all  you  can 
and  borrow  all  you  can  to  beat  the  next 
round  of  increases.  "Buy  what  you 
need  before  the  price  goes  even  higher." 

Consumers  feel  that  inflation  cuts 
into  their  independence.  They  are 
forced  into  debt,  must  live  more  con- 
servatively and  shop  more  carefully. 
While  consumers  are  still  buying  new 
cars,  they  are  financing  them  for  longer 
periods  of  time  at  higher  interest  rates. 
A  recent  survey  conducted  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Life  Insurance  showed  that 
consumers  today  fear  they  are  losing 
the  power  to  control  their  lives. 

□  Seventy-seven  per  cent  of  those 
interviewed  feel  that  they  have  very 
little  control  over  inflation. 

□  Twenty-one  per  cent  said  they 
have  little  control  over  accumulating 
funds  for  retirement. 

□  Seventeen  per  cent  said  they  have 
very  little  control  over  saving  part  of 
their  incomes  regularly. 


FIGURE  I. 

Index  of  retail  sales  prices,  based  on  "last  in  — 

first  out" 

method.  (1941  =  100) 

July  '74 

July  '73 

Percent 
Increase 

Jewelry                                                369.8 

291.6 

26.8 

Piece  Goods                                        285.9 

240.3 

19.0 

Domestics  and  Draperies                 306.5 

262.6 

16.7 

Infants'  Wear                                     267.4 

229.2 

16.7 

Floor  Coverings                                 255.1 

223.2 

14.3 

Housewares                                      382.4 

341.7 

11.9 

□  Fourteen  per  cent  said  they  have 
very  little  control  in  providing  for 
their  children's  college  education. 
If  inflation  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  more 
tolerable  rate,  such  consumer  expecta- 
tions must  be  changed.  The  public  must 
be  persuaded  that  the  return  they  will 
get  on  savings  and/or  investments  will 
be  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  increase  in 
consumer  prices.  The  program  that  is 
proposed  by  the  President  must  devel- 
op public  confidence  that  the  inflation- 
ary rate  and  consumer  prices  will  be 
controlled.  The  program  must  have 
credibility  and  attract  broad  public  con- 
fidence to  reverse  these  inflationary  ex- 
pectations. The  President's  WIN  pro- 
posal is  an  effort  to  do  this. 

One  interesting  proposal,  which  un- 
fortunately the  President  did  not  adopt, 
was  for  Federal  10-year  bonds  with  a 
variable  interest  rate.  If  the  govern- 
ment wants  to  keep  the  inflation  rate 
below  five  per  cent,  why  not  guarantee 
it!  In  each  year  that  the  consumer  price 
index  increases  less  than  five  per  cent, 
an  interest  rate  of  4.5  per  cent  would 
be  paid;  and  each  year  that  prices  in- 
crease more  than  five  per  cent,  then  the 
government  would  pay  12  per  cent. 
This  would  reduce  consumer  buying 
and  would  have  other  demand-reducing 
effects.  Broad-based  consumer  invest- 
ment into  such  bonds  could  curb  dra- 
matically the  current  levels  of  con- 
sumer demand.  These  results  would 
also  work  to  curtail  business  expan- 
sion. 

The  most  recent  figures  from  the 
Conference  Board  reveal  a  record  39 
per  cent  increase  in  current  business 
appropriation  for  capital  spending. 
These  figures  provide  little  support  for 
Ford's  call  for  additional  tax  incentives 
to  stimulate  increased  business  invest- 
ment in  new  plants  and  machinery. 
The  critics  who  point  out  that  this  is  a 
pro-business  proposal  seem  to  be  right 
in  light  of  the  current  expansion.  Ford's 


explanation  is  that  this  proposal  will 
create  an  ample  supply  of  goods  once 
the  economy  turns  up  again  and  will 
thus  help  us  avoid  a  second  inflation 
which  could  be  caused  by  shortages. 
This  proposal,  however,  seems  some- 
what unnecessary  and  inconsistent 
with  his  short-term  plan  to  soften  con-i 
sumer  demand  with  the  five  per  cenv 
tax  surcharge.  From  a  consumer  point 
of  view,  the  consumer  bond  proposal 
might  have  been  easier  medicine  ta 
swallow  than  the  surcharge. 

Consumer  impacts 

Alan  Greenspan,  the  new  head  ol 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,; 
singled  out  "Wall  Street  Brokers"  as| 
those  who  have  been  most  injured  bji 
inflation.  We  know  differently!  The 
average  consumer  experiences  inflation' 
in  every  area  of  his  budget:  housing,  1 
food,  autos,  utilities  and  credit.  i 

Housing  i 

It's    upsetting    to    realize    that    the  i 
house  in  which  you  live  might  not  bllli 
within  your  purchasing  power  if  youJt 
were  in  the  current  housing  market.lli 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  over  thMi 
past  few  years,   the  market  value  ofjlr 
your  home  has  risen  faster  than  younji 
paycheck.  In  January,  1972,  the  averagetli 
price  of  a  standard  single-family  home^l 
was  $24,700,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Commerce.   In  March,   1974* 
that  same  house  had  a  price  of  $35,800. 
This  increase  of  more  than  40  per  cent 
in  housing  compares  roughly  with  aii 
11  per  cent  increase  in  median  family 
income  during  the  same  period.  This 
doesn't  startle  those  who  already  own 
homes  as  much  as  it  does  those  saving- 
towards  one;  the  latter  see  their  pur- 
chase   objective    moving    away    front 
their  earnings  at  an  increasing  rate.    | 

While  soaring  prices  and  mortgage 
rates  are  keeping  potential  buyers  ouli 
of  the  maiket,  tight  money  has  worked 
to  reduce  greatly  the  supply  picture.  In): 
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the  first  half  of  this  year,  $673  million 
left  thrift  institutions  in  Massachusetts 
ifor  higher  interest  rates  elsewhere.  The 
availability  of  construction  funds  has 
shrunk  dramatically,  and  when  build- 
ers can  get  money  they  must  pay  15 
[per   cent.    F.    W.    Dodge    Division    of 
McGraw  Hill,  authorities  on  the  con- 
struction market,  reported  that  residen- 
tial construction  contracts  as  of  June 
-  for  the  Boston  area  have  dropped  41 
rper  cent  from  last  year.  The  total  of 
liconstruction  dollars  spent  and  the  num- 
rber  of  building  permits  granted  for  resi- 
dential housing  in  Massachusetts  are 
nboth  down  over  40  per  cent  from  last 
[year  and  unemployment  of  construc- 
tion workers  is  up  over  20  per  cent. 

Younger  families  and  frustrated 
[{home  shoppers  are  putting  increased 
^pressure  on  rental  units.  Even  the  rent- 
fal  recourse  may  soon  be  denied  these 
I  consumers,  however,  due  to  a  surfacing 
|;shortage  of  rental  units.  A  recent  na- 
tional survey  in  the  major  housing 
markets  showed  a  vacancy  rate  for 
modern  rental  units  to  be  under  five 
[•per  cent  in  more  than  half  the  markets. 
[■In  Washington,  D.C.,  the  rate  was  re- 
[icorded  as  zero. 

Families  pushed  out  of  the  single- 
lihome  market  are  saturating  the  rental 
[[market.    Rental   developers    have    cut 
[back;  they  know  that,  once  the  interest 
[rates   go    down,   residential   buildings 
I  will  increase  and  the  demand  for  rental 
: units  will  ease  up.  The  successful  con- 
sumer strategy  here  is  to  postpone  pur- 
chases for  the  short  run  until  interest 
rates  drop  and  the  supply  picture  opens 
up.  Those  looking  for  equity  positions 
may  have  more  luck  in  mobile  homes 
or  modular  housing  in  comparison  with 
condominiums. 
Food 

Food  prices  in  Massachusetts  have 
increased  15  per  cent  from  last  year, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, but  the  worst  is  yet  to  come. 
Wholesale  food  prices  increased  3.9  per 
cent  in  August  alone,  which  translates 
into  a  46  per  cent  annual  rate  if  the 
trend  continues,  and  this  was  reflected 
by  a  7.6  per  cent  retail  price  increase 
for  the  month  alone.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Earl  Butz  claims  that  farmers 
are  in  a  crunch  and  have  experienced 
a  four  per  cent  decrease  in  income  this 
year.  Then  what  about  the  middleman? 
The  FTC  is  investigating  retail  food 
chains  and  looking  at  market  structure, 


prices  and  margins. 

During  the  summer,  this  author  di- 
rected a  six-week  study  of  retail  food 
chain  prices  in  Massachusetts  for  the 
Attorney  General's  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Division.  The  study  shopped  a 
standardized  market  basket  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four,  including  40  items  surveyed 
in  more  than  100  different  stores  across 
the  state.  Each  store  was  shopped  each 
week  over  the  six-week  period.  The 
major  findings  were  as  follows: 

1.  Retail  food  prices  in  Massachu- 
setts continued  to  increase  at  the 
average  rate  of  two  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  six-week  study  period. 

2.  There  were  food  item  price  differ- 
ences from  store  to  store,  but  the 
family  market  basket  averages  in 
any  local  trading  area  remained 
very  close  together.  For  example, 
the  market  basket  prices  for  five 
Springfield  supermarkets  fell  be- 
tween $35.79  and  $36.69  for  a  range 
of  only  90  cents.  This  suggests  less 
price  competition  than  one  might 
expect  from  seeing  all  the  retail 
chain  advertising. 

3.  Price  averages  for  the  market  bas- 
ket do  differ  in  the  different  geo- 
graphic areas  of  the  state.  Overall, 
the  average  basket  prices  decline 
slowly  as  you  move  away  from 
Boston.  The  breakdown  of  these 
figures  locates  lower  price  centers 
in  Worcester,  Pittsfield  and  Lowell. 
The  highest  prices  were  found  in 
Boston,  Cambridge  and  Newton. 

4.  Price  patterns  on  some  specific 
food  items  were  found,  as  were 
patterns  of  chain  pricing  policies. 
Dairy  products  are  less  expensive 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  and 


more  expensive  in  the  west.  Se- 
lected staple  products  were  found 
to  be  more  expensive  in  the  east. 
Each  chain  was  observed  to  hold 
higher  prices  in  the  market  area 
where  they  have  a  relative  posi- 
tion of  strength  in  terms  of  share 
of  the  market. 

5.  Proper  use  of  unit  pricing  infor- 
mation can  help  shoppers  save  up 
to  10  to  15  per  cent  on  their  weekly 
food  bills  if  they  choose  to  do  so. 
Unit  pricing  violations  were  found 
in  almost  every  store  shopped,  but 
there  has  been  a  great  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Attorney  General's 
office  and  the  industry  to  attain 
compliance  with  these  require- 
ments. 

6.  Industry  figures  show  that  over 
two-thirds  of  all  food  sales  in  Mas- 
sachusetts are  accounted  for  by 
the  major  food  chains.  When  the 
state  is  broken  into  four  market 
areas,  it  is  observed  that,  in  each 
area,  the  top  three  companies  ac- 
count for  at  least  half  of  the  retail 
sales.  In  such  market  structures,  it 
becomes  too  easy  for  several  firms 
to  "administer"  prices  rather  than 
engage  each  other  in  price  compe- 
tition. This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  FTC  investigations.  Last 
spring,  for  example,  retail  food 
prices  continued  to  rise  over  a 
four-month  period  while  there  was 
a  clear  decline  of  10  per  cent  in 
wholesale  food  prices.  In  concen- 
trated markets,  sellers  may  have 
the  power  to  avoid  passing  on  such 
reductions. 

The  consumer  response  to  this  has 
been   more   gardens,   less   eating   out, 
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more  shopping  around,  change  in  diets, 
the  purchase  of  food  freezers  and  in- 
creasing interest  in  wholesale  meat  out- 
lets and  food  cooperatives.  The  value 
of  the  food  study  may  have  been  point- 
ing out  the  15  per  cent  saving  through 
the  use  of  unit  pricing  and  purchase  of 
private  brands,  including  store  brands, 
packer  brands,  and  other  local  brands 
which  are  neither  sold  nor  recognized 
nationally.  Shopping  specials  at  several 
stores,  making  price-quality  compari- 
sons and  private  label  experiments  are 
the  key  recommendations.  Consumer 
behavior  to  be  avoided  is  store  loyalty 
and  brand  loyalty. 

Some  consumers  are  beginning  to 
ask,  "What's  in  a  brand  name?"  A 
chain  store  such  as  A&P  may  have  up 
to  1,200  store  brand  items  and  another 
800  packer  brands.  Private-label  prod- 
ucts usually  cost  about  15  per  cent  less 
than  the  competing  nationally-adver- 
tised brands.  In  some  cases,  it's 
claimed  that  store  brands  are  identical 
to  national  brands  except  for  labels  and 
prices;  others  assign  higher  quality 
standards  and  secret  recipes  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  national  brands. 

In  truth,  many  private-label  foods  are 
produced  by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
national  brands,  while  others  are  made 
by  independent  processors  and  by 
store-owned  plants.  It  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged by  the  FDA  and  experts  in 
the  industry  that  the  national  brands 
have  no  nutritional  edge  over  the  house 
brands,  are  not  cleaner  or  safer  and  are 
usually  processed  according  to  the  es- 
tablished recipes  and  best  methods  of 
the  trade.  The  issue  of  quality  being  the 
same  is  more  accurately  an  issue  of 
taste. 

The  15  per  cent  difference  in  price 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  brands  are 
imitations  that  do  not  require  product 
development  cost,  and  because  they 
are  not  nationally  advertised  and  pro- 
moted. It  is  admitted  that  product  vari- 
ation standards  for  the  private  brands 
might  be  less  rigid  than  the  national 
brands.  However,  in  other  categories, 
the  same  product  is  being  labeled  in 
two  different  ways.  Consumers  must 
experiment  to  determine  in  which  areas 
their  family  perceives  a  quality  differ- 
ence. Studies  have  shown  that  different 
families  will  only  identify  several  prod- 
uct categories  where  they  might  per- 
ceive a  difference.  Presumably,  in  other 
products   the  private-label  goods   are 
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acceptable  and  can  be  used  at  consid- 
erable saving.  On  certain  products  the 
difference  is  great:  40  per  cent  on  dish 
detergent,  37  per  cent  on  cola,  33  per 
cent  on  ice  cream  and  25  per  cent  on 
laundry  detergent. 
Automobiles 

While  the  prices  of  new  cars  climb, 
there  also  seems  to  be  an  edging  up  of 
the  percentage  of  family  income  which 
such  a  purchase  represents.  (Figure  II) 

The  automobile  purchase  is  certainly 
one  that  could  be  postponed  in  a  re- 
placement situation.  The  trend,  how- 
ever, shows  considerable  consumer 
buying  that  is  facilitated  by  longer- 
term  financing  and  higher  interest 
rates. 

Students  from  BC  School  of  Manage- 
ment conducted  a  1974  survey  of  651 
new  car  owners  in  the  metropolitan 
Boston  area.  The  survey  results  show 
that  economy-minded  car  buyers  are 
increasing  in  number  and  are  becom- 
ing more  effective  in  their  purchasing 
decisions.  Economy-minded  car  buyers 
are  no  longer  simply  shopping  for  eco- 
nomical purchase  price,  but  are  in- 
creasingly looking  at  gas  mileage  and 
warranty  protection.  The  gas  mileage 
figures  are  now  available  through  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency;  they 
can  also  be  found  posted  on  the  cars 
at  certain  dealers  who  are  participat- 
ing in  the  "voluntary  posting  program." 
Warranty  coverage  has  also  been  pro- 
moted by  the  manufacturers  and  is  be-, 
ing  recognized  as  an  important  factor 
in  auto-operating  economy. 

Consumers  under  the  age  of  34  were 
shown  to  be  particularly  sensitive  to 
the  economy  dimensions  of  the  cars 
that  they  purchased,  which  tended  to 
be  Volkswagens  or  products  of  Ameri- 
can Motors  Corp.  Car  buyers  who  em- 
phasized warranty  in  selecting  the  car 
that  they  purchased  tended  to  be  more 
satisfied  with  their  selection  and  with 
their  ownership  experience  under  the 
car's  warranty. 

The  survey  also  found  there  are  still 


many  car  buyers  who  are  brand  loyal 
and  keep  buying  the  same  make  time 
and  time  again.  These  people,  however, 
were  not  the  most  satisfied  owners  in- 
terviewed.   Those    buyers    who    were 
willing  to  switch  brands  and  do  com-  | 
parison  shopping  were  more  likely  to  I 
emphasize  warranty  and  good  gas  mile-  , 
age  and  were  found  to  be  more  satis-  ; 
fied  in  their  ownership  experience  with  , 
the  car  which  they  selected.  On  over- 1 
all  satisfaction  with  their  new  car  own-  I 
ership     experience     under    warranty,  | 
AMC  shows  a  superior  rating  with  89 1| 
per  cent  of  their  owners  reporting  def- 
inite satisfaction.  VW  owners  ran  sec- 
ond with  77  per  cent  satisfaction,  Ply-J 
mouth  was  third  with  63  per  cent,  thenj 
Ford  with  58  per  cent  and  Chevrolet  \ 
with  52  per  cent.  The  auto  manufactur-|| 
ers  are  becoming  increasingly  consciJSI 
ous  of  warranty  protection,  mostly  as| 
a  result  of  publicity  over  AMC's  Buyer] 
Protection  Plan. 

Within  four  months  of  the  publica- 
tion of  BC's  previous  1973  study  on  J' 
warranties,  Ford  unveiled  its  "No  Un-J' 
happy  Owners  Program."  Soon  to  fol- 
low was  Chevrolet's  "Service  Suprem-| 
acy   Plan,"    VW's    "Owners'    Security  |' 
Blanket,"  Chrysler's  modified  "Man  inn 
Detroit   Plan"    and    Cadillac's    "Value*  ! 
Protection  Plan."  This  was  no  coinci- 
dence, as  each  of  these  companies  re- 
quested results  of  the  student  study  oi 
recommendations  about  their  warranty 
plans  before  changes  were  initiated.  Sc 
this  student  warranty  survey  has  had  e 
great  effect  on  the  warranty  side  of  thee 
auto  industry. 

The  advice  for  new  car  shoppers? 
forget  brand  loyalty,  shop  around,  conn 
pare  objectively  your  alternative?! 
based  on  EPA  gas  mileage  figures  anc: 
seek  satisfactory  warranty  coverage 
along  with  economical  purchase  price. 
Utilities 

There  is  a  revolution  coming  in  thi 
public  utilities  field.  If  you  want  to  fine 
out  about  it,  contact  one  of  the  half 
dozen  or  so  anti-utility  consumer  orr 
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jganizations.  Try  an  organization  like 
[COFFEE  (Consumers  Organization  for 
'Fair  Energy  Equality)  to  find  out  what 
jsome  of  the  problems  are.  It's  enough 
jto  say  that  public  utility  management 
is  horribly  inefficient  and  that  regula- 
ftory  efforts  have  been  highly  ineffec- 
tive. The  energy  crisis  did  serve  to 
expose  briefly  the  lack  of  planning  and 
managerial  negligence  in  the  utilities 
[field. 

The  publicity  on  the  endless  series 
of  utility  rate  increase  requests  and 
the  fuel  adjustment  clause  protests  has 
similarly  served  to  point  out  the  regu- 
latory shortcomings  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Utilities  framework. 
The  proposals  for  solutions  here  in- 
clude the  switching  of  energy  sources 
as  well  as  a  campaign  to  reduce  con- 
sumer demand.  It  is  being  suggested 
that  a  move  be  made  toward  the  pur- 
chase of  more  energy-efficient  prod- 
ucts. 

Consumers  should  stop  buying  or  us- 
ing a  number  of  convenience-oriented 
and/or  time-saving  appliances,  along 
with  energy-consuming  leisure  and  rec- 
reation products  and  vehicles.  Every- 
one has  heard  the  proposals  about  turn- 
ing the  heat  down,  car  pooling  and 
driving  more  slowly.  While  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  public  will  act  responsibly 
in  making  individual  decisions  to  con- 


serve  energy,  one  cannot  be  so  certain 
j  ibout  the  industrial  users,  the  utilities 
;hemselves,  the  oil  companies  and  the 
^regulators.  Consequently,  it  is  strongly 
lrged  that  consumers  get  involved  by 
oining  one  of  the  anti-utility  consumer 
groups. 
Planning 

.  There  is  simply  no  getting  around 
jur  12  per  cent  inflation  and  no  plan 
will  be  completely  inflation-proof.  Ev- 
eryone must,  however,  address  them- 
selves to  living  with  inflation  and  trying 
to  adopt  their  own  financial  affairs 
accordingly. 

Personal  finances.  Severe  inflation  is 
projected  to  continue  through  1975  at 
least  with  major  increases  in  housing, 
food,  durable  goods,  health  care,  energy 
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and  education.  It  is  suggested  that 
households  get  professional  help  in 
preparing  a  tight  budget.  All  fixed  ex- 
penses should  be  refigured  and  con- 
servative criteria  should  be  used  in 
cutting  back  spending  and  eliminating 
certain  discretionary  purchases.  The 
best  bet  is  to  get  a  young  CPA  who  is 
still  building  a  practice  to  minimize  the 
charges.  An  organized  budget  and  rec- 
ord systems  can  also  help  at  tax  time. 
Investments.  Equities  have  been  hard 
hit  and  may  go  even  lower.  Real  estate 
investments  are  also  shaky  and  bank 
account  rates  are  no  hedge  against  the 
inflation  rate.  The  best  bet  seems  to  be 
shorter  term  treasury  and  federal  agen- 
cy issues  yielding  nine  per  cent  or 
municipal  bonds  for  tax-exempt  in- 
come. As  of  Jan.  1,  gold  ownership  may 
also  be  of  interest.  For  speculators 
there  probably  are  bargains  to  be 
found  in  the  stock  market,  but  exercise 
extreme  caution. 

Life  Insurance.  Inflation  is  eating 
away  at  your  insurance.  Policies  bought 
in  1966  may  need  to  be  increased  50 
per  cent  to  offset  reductions  in  buying 
power.  When  increasing  the  life  poli- 
cies to  current  price,  it  makes  sense  to 
get  a  "guaranteed  insurability"  or  "in- 
flation proof"  rider  either  of  which  will 
allow  you  to  increase  your  coverage  in 
the  future  without  a  medical  exam. 

Home  insurance.  Since  home  repair 
costs  and  building  costs  have  increased 
considerably,  the  average  home  may  be 
30  to  50  per  cent  under-insured.  The 
easiest  rule  is  to  have  your  home  ap- 
praised and  bring  coverage  up  to  80 
per  cent.  Personal  property  coverage 
may  also  require  an  increase  due  to  ap- 
preciation. Inflation  riders  can  also  be 
secured  for  the  home. 

Taxes.  Wage  increases  following 
price  increases  are  putting  more  con- 
sumers in  higher  tax  brackets.  Studying 
tax  exemptions  and  getting  good  tax 
advice  can  prove  beneficial.  Again,  the 
advice  of  a  CPA  can  realize  important 
tax  saving  opportunities. 

Estate  planning.  Many  trusts  and 
wills  may  have  been  outdated  by  in- 
flation. The  trust  principal  may  need 
adjusting  and  areas  of  investment 
should  be  reviewed.  Along  with  estate 
lawyers,  Boston  College  offers  estate 
planning  services. 

Hopefully,  you  will  find  at  least  one 
of  the  ideas  suggested  here  of  value  in 
waging  your  battle  with  inflation,      mi 
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Jesuits  issue 

'reflection'on  role  at  BC 

The  Jesuit  community  at  Boston  Col- 
lege has  issued  an  official  statement 
that  it  describes  as  the  result  of  reflec- 
tion "on  our  collective  role  at  Boston 
College." 

The  statement,  which  the  Jesuits  said 
was  "provisional  and  tentative,"  is  the 
community's  contribution  to  the  pro- 
cess of  formulating  a  statement  of  goals 
and  priorities  for  the  University. 

While  related  directly  to  the  ques- 
tion of  BC  as  a  "Jesuit"  university,  the 
statement  is  mainly  devoted  to  discus- 
sion of  the  development  and  practice 
of  Jesuit  ideals  of  education. 

Recalling  the  changes  in  education 
generally,  and  at  Boston  College  partic- 
ularly, the  Jesuits  said  they  are  "uneasy 
about  the  philosophy  of  undergraduate 
education,  or  lack  of  one,  that  we  have 
drifted  into  as  a  university." 

They  criticized  the  lack  of  a  coherent 
notion  of  undergraduate  education  that 
distinguishes  BC  and  the  development 
of  "value-free"  study  of  subject  mat- 
ter. 

"The  society  we  live  in  is  deeply  in- 
fluenced by  values  which  we  do  not 
share  as  Jesuits,  as  Christians,  or  even 
as  inheritors  of  the  tradition  of  humane 
learning.  The  purely  academic  ideals 
of  the  secular  university  tradition  in 
America  are  not  reliable  enough  guides 
for  our  purpose,"  the  Jesuits  said. 

"Too  often  the  universities  seem  to 
mirror  the  values  of  society  in  which 
they  exist;  they  train  specialists  to  fit 
into  the  slots  prescribed  by  the  power 
structure  of  that  society,  and  leave  un- 
examined the  large  scale  inequities  of 
the  system  around  them.  If  we  are  un- 
reflecting agents  of  the  same  tradition 
here  at  Boston  College  then  we  need  a 
very  searching  examination  of  aca- 
demic conscience." 

Implicit  in  the  Jesuit  philosophy  of 
education,  the  Jesuits  said,  is  the  con- 
cept that  all  things  share  a  "connected- 
ness" that  can  be  discovered. 

"In  practice,  then,"  they  said,  "we 
can  never  be  content  with  a  method- 
ology which  divides  disciplines  and 
separates  subjects  into  tight  boxes;  we 
should  be  constantly  exploring  the 
areas  where  they  overlap,  where  con- 
nections can  be  made." 
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The  same  philosophy  implies  that  ed- 
ucation be  "value-centered"  and  "per- 
son-centered," they  said,  and  the  state- 
ment listed  qualities  the  Jesuits  think 
their  graduates  should  ideally  have. 

Accepting  that  their  descriptions  of 
ideal  graduates  is  what  they  want  to 
accomplish,  the  Jesuits  said,  "then  one 
striking  conclusion  is  obvious:  that  we 
are  primarily  interested  in  developing 
in  our  students  moral  and  intellectual 
virtues  —  tested  habits  of  thinking  and 
acting  —  and  not  merely  understanding 
or  knowledge  of  what  virtuous  activity 
is.  For  Aristotle  and  Thomas  Aquinas 
the  just  man  is  not  the  man  who  has  a 
theoretical  understanding  of  justice. 
The  man  who  is  just,  acts  justly." 

The  answer  to  how  to  teach  another 
to  be  virtuous,  they  said,  is,  perhaps, 
"to  withdraw  equally  from  the  exag- 
gerated objectivity  our  recent  academic 
tradition  has  accorded  to  knowledge 
arrived  at  by  scholarly  techniques,  and 
from  the  evasion  that  values  are  idio- 
syncratic and  personal  and  cannot  be 
spoken  about  except  descriptively." 

In  discussing  scholarly  research,  the 
Jesuits  said  scholarship  should  be 
judged  according  to  what  it  produces. 
Does  it  "contribute  to  the  clarification 
of  our  values,  to  the  quality  of  our 
lives  . . .  ?" 

They  said  they  deplored  the  "grants- 
manship,  the  publish-or-perish  psychol- 
ogy, the  oppressive  burden  on  junior 
faculty  at  precisely  the  time  they  need 
to  be  free  to  grow  in  their  own  compe- 
tence, the  proliferation  in  academic 
journals  of  minute  considerations  and 
obscure  elucidations  which  induce, 
rather  than  respect  for  wisdom,  a  pro- 
found cynicism  and  despair  about  the 
value  of  the  scholarly  life." 

Finally,  the  Jesuits  directed  them- 
selves to  the  question  of  Boston  Col- 
lege as  a  distinctively  Jesuit  enterprise. 

"If  the  university  means  to  insist  on 
this  distinctiveness,"  they  said,  "then 
we  shall  have  to  devise  ways  of  as- 
suring the  continued  presence  of  Jesuits 
on  our  faculty  and  staff." 

A  more  basic  conclusion  was  that  the 


continued  Jesuit  distinctiveness  "seems 
to  depend  on  the  ability  of  Jesuits  to 
articulate  their  Ignatian  ideals,  and  on 
the  willingness  of  colleagues  to  agree 
that  these  are  ideals  they  can  in  essen- 
tials share,  and  of  course  on  the  con- 
tinued willingness  of  students  to  come 
here  because  we  offer  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation they  want." 

The  statement  by  the  BC  Jesuit  com- 
munity ended  with  the  expressed  hope 
that  "these  ideas  Jead  to  much  discus- 
sion and  to  newer  and  better  ways  of 
thinking  about  our  common  problems." 

The  statement  was  published  in  the 
Oct.  15  edition  of  The  Heights  so  that 
students,  /acuity  members  and  admini- 
strators might  discuss  it  and  offer  their 
reactions  to  it.  While  production  sched- 
ules prevented  Bridge  from  publishing 
the  entire  statement,  the  editors  plan 
to  devote  much  of  the  upcoming  issue 
of  Focus,  which  is  due  to  be  published 
in  December,  to  the  statement  to  pro- 
vide alumni  and  friends  of  BC  the  same 
opportunity. 

The  next  issue  of  Bridge,  scheduled 
for  January,  will  serve  as  a  forum  for 
your  comments  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. Please  address  your  letters  to  Edi- 
tor, Bridge,  Lawrence  House,  122  Col- 
lege Road,  Boston  College,  Chestnut 
Hill,  Mass.  02167. 

Newton  Task  Force  announces 
four  initial  proposals 

Initial  recommendations  of  the  New- 
ton College  Task  Force  were  outlined 
to  members  of  the  Newton  community 
and  Newton  College  students  and 
faculty  at  a  public  meeting  in  October. 

John  Maguire,  chairman  of  the  Task 
Force  and  dean  of  admissions  at  Boston 
College,  told  the  150-200  persons  at- 
tending that  the  members  of  the  Task 
Force  had  at  that  time  unanimously 
agreed  to  four  recommendations  to 
include  in  their  report  to  Rev.  J.  Donald 
Monan,  SJ,  BC  president,  due  Jan.  15. 

The  recommendations  are: 

□  Adoption  of  a  studio  arts  major 
program; 

□  Adoption  of  a  Continuing  Educa- 
tion Program  for  women; 

□  Coeducational  use  of  the  Newton 
campus;  and 

□  Establishment  of  innovative  lib- 
eral arts  programs  on  the  Newton 
campus. 

Programs  for  studio  arts  majors  and 


the  Continuing  Education  Program  for 
women  are  presently  offered  by  New- 
ton College,  but  are  not  available  at  BC. 

A  studio  arts  major  was  approved  by 
the  BC  Educational  Policy  Committee 
on  the  same  night  as  the  Task  Force's^ 
public  meeting.  A&S  Dean  Rev.  Thomas 
O'Malley,  SJ,  indicated  that  students 
may  be  able  to  sign  up  for  the  program 
next  fall. 

While  the  exact  structure  of  the  pro- 
gram has  not  yet  been  determined, 
Dean  O'Malley  said,  the  studio  arts 
major  would  require  courses  in  both 
studio  arts  and  art  history. 

The  Continuing  Education  Program 
at  Newton  offers  women  the  oppor- 
tunity to  complete  their  education 
after  years  of  being  away  from  aca- 
demic or  professional  pursuits. 

The  Task  Force  also  will  recommend 
that  women's  programs  on  both  cam- 1 
puses  be  expanded  and  improved.  BC 
Chaplain  Rev.  Robert  J.  Braunreuther, 
SJ,  chairman  of  the  Task  Force  sub- 
committee dealing  with  the  question,1 
said  use  of  the  Newton  campus  solely 
by  women  would  run  contrary  to  BC's 
commitment  to  coeducation. 

The  establishment  of  innovative  lib- 
eral arts  programs  on  the  Newton 
campus  could  mean  utilization  of  the 
735-bed  dormitory  space  there  by  stu-1 
dents  participating  in  what  would  be 
tantamount  to  a  "living  and  learning" 
program. 

Among  possibilities  being  discussed, 
Task  Force  members  said,  is  a  fresh- 
man-year interdisciplinary  program 
that  would,  for  example,  integrate 
study  of  the  literature,  history,  phil- 
osophy and  theology  of  a  particular 
historical  period.  These  studies  have 
traditionally  been  taught  separately. 

Another  possibility  is  an  "Intensive 
Semester  Program"  involving  a  group 
of  juniors  and  seniors  who  would  live 
on  the  Newton  campus  and  spend  a 
semester  taking  a  cluster  of  courses 
all  related  to  a  particular  topic  and 
taught  by  professors  from  different  de- 
partments. The  example  used  at  the 
meeting  was  the  topic  "The  American 
Depression:  Past  and  Future."  This 
could  be  approached  by  reading  John 
Steinbeck,  Karl  Marx  or  even  the  cur- 
rent Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  committee  concerned  with  rec- 
ommending such  innovative  programs 
has  recently  been  broadened  to  explore 
additional  possibilities. 
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Dean  of  Admissions  John  Maguire,  chairman  of  the  Newton  College  Task  Force,  addres- 
ses Newton  community  members  and  Newton  College  students  and  faculty  during  open 
tmeeting  on  BC-Newton  consolidation. 


While  the  Task  Force  has  not  agreed 
lipon  any  further  recommendations  at 
:his  time,  Maguire  said,  it  is  looking 
nto  the  possibility  of  using  Newton 
ollege's  classroom  and  seminar  space 
'or  one  or  more  of  BC's  professional 
schools.  The  possibilities  include  mov- 
nk  the  Graduate  School  of  Social 
Work,  the  School  of  Education,  the 
School  of  Management  or  the  School 
Df  Law  to  the  Newton  campus. 

Not  entirely  excluded  from  the  pos- 
sibilities is  use  of  the  Newton  campus 
is  an  extension  of  BC  where  some 
L200  undergraduates  would  take  their 
lasses.  Some  would  reside  on  that 
campus,  others  would  commute.  The 
preference  of  the  Task  Force,  at  this 
stage,  Maguire  said,  is  to  seek  a  unify- 
ng  theme  for  the  Newton  campus. 

The  public  meeting,  the  second  to  be 
leld,  was  designed  to  give  Newton  Col- 
lege students  and  members  of  the  com- 
munity an  opportunity  to  express  their 
interests  and  concerns,  which  some 
did. 

A  number  of  Newton  College  stu- 
dents expressed  their  hope  that  BC 
would  offer  them  not  only  good  wo- 
men's programs,  but  the  same  respect 
and  support  they  feel  they  have  re- 
ceived at  Newton  in  their  development 
as  individuals  and  particularly  in  their 
self-confidence  as  young  women  who 
are  planning  careers.  This  position  was 
expressed  with  great  earnestness,  suc- 
cinctness and  charm  by  a  junior  at 
Newton,  Mary  Walsh,  who  sat  down 
to  a  warm  round  of  applause. 

Newton  residents  were  primarily 
interested  in  knowing  how  many  stu- 


dents would  be  using  the  Newton  cam- 
pus and  were  particularly  concerned 
about  how  many  students  would  be 
driving  and  how  many  would  be  com- 
muting by  bus. 

The  Task  Force  circulated  a  ques- 
tionnaire-type "issues  analysis  form" 
so  that  all  present  might  express  their 
particular  concerns  in  writing. 

The  final  and  complete  recommenda- 
tions will  be  made  to  President  Monan 
on  Jan.  15  and  will  be  adopted  upon 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

A  different  Bridge 
is  happy  to  meet  you 

Bridge  is  different  this  time.  Most 
of  you,  glancing  at  the  cover  and  leaf- 
ing through  the  pages,  have  already 
noticed  that. 

Bridge  is  different  because  many  of 
the  persons  involved  in  putting  together 
the  Boston  College  quarterly  are  newly- 
appointed  members  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Relations.  They,  along  with 
staff  members  who  have  worked  on 
previous  issues,  are  striving  to  provide 
you  with  a  publication  that  will  offer 
substantive,  interesting  and  provoca- 
tive articles  in  a  bright  and  attractive 
package. 

Foremost  among  the  persons  meeting 
you  for  the  first  time  through  this  mag- 
azine is  Edward  Miller,  director  of 
public  relations  and  executive  editor  of 
Bridge.  Many  of  you  have  probably  met 
or  have  come  to  know  Eddie  through 
his  former  post  at  the  university  as  di- 
rector of  sports  publicity. 

Since  the  beginning  of  September, 


Eddie  Miller  has  been  utilizing  the  en- 
ergy and  talents  he  displayed  so  well 
in  the  Athletic  Department  on  behalf 
of  the  entire  university  and  BC  family. 

The  new  editor  of  Bridge  is  Bill 
McDonald,  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1968.  A  graduate  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity's Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
Bill  has  spent  the  last  few  years  in 
editing  and  reporting  positions  with 
newspapers  in  Beverly  and  Springfield. 
He  will  also  serve  as  editor  of  Focus, 
the  newspaper  published  by  this  office. 

The  attractive  new  look  to  Bridge  is 
the  work  of  Elizabeth  Barry,  a  1968 
graduate  of  Newton  College.  Elizabeth 
has  developed  her  expertise  in  design 
through  work  in  advertising  and  pub- 
lishing as  well  as  the  design  of  college 
publications  from  Radcliffe  and  New- 
ton College. 

Photography  for  Bridge  and  other 
publications  from  this  office  is  being 
handled  by  Bill  Chaplis,  an  award-win- 
ning photographer  formerly  with  As- 
sociated Press. 

While  these  staff  positions  are  being 
filled  by  newcomers  to  BC  public  rela- 
tions, many  of  the  articles  in  Bridge  will 
be  the  product  of  outstanding  staff 
members  who  have  already  become 
known  to  you  through  past  issues. 
Readers  will  still  be  informed  and  en- 
tertained by  articles  written  by  Mary- 
lou  Buckley,  Yvonne  Chabrier,  Connie 
MacDonald  and  Maureen  Baldwin. 

There  are  other  new  aspects  to 
Bridge  besides  people. 

Bridge  will  be  coming  to  you  four 
times  during  the  year,  in  issues  dated 
Fall,  Winter,  Spring  and  Summer.  With 
fewer  issues,  we  hope  to  provide  a 
greater  number  of  articles  and  expand 
the  use  of  color. 

An  important  concept  the  new  Bridge 
hopes  to  convey  is  that  it  is  a  forum 
for  you,  the  reader.  The  quarterly's 
name  and  purpose  have  little  relevance 
unless  Bridge  affords  you  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  other  members  of 
the  BC  community  through  its  pages. 

The  editors  of  Bridge  hope  you  will 
speak  through  letters  that  concern  past 
articles,  offer  criticism  and  comment  or 
suggest  ideas  for  future  articles.  We  are 
interested  in  the  activities  of  individual 
alumni,  faculty  and  students  as  well  as 
the  thoughts  of  all  our  readers  on  how 
Bridge  can  better  serve  your  needs  and 
interests. 

We  hope  to  hear  from  you  soon. 
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The  artist  and  the  philanthropist 


By  Maureen  Baldwin 


Years  ago,  when  Allison  Macomber 
(BC's  artist-in-residence)  and  Stephen 
Horbach  (inventor  and  New  Jersey  in- 
dustrialist) were  growing  up  together 
in  Taunton,  Mass.,  neither  of  them 
knew  their  bond  would  last  this  long. 
The  link  between  their  past  and  pres- 
ent still  exists  within  a  small  radio 
transmitter  they  built  as  boys  and  which 
sits  now  in  Taunton  —  as  Macomber 
describes  it,  "the  Talisman  that  lighted 
electric  light  bulbs  in  mid-air  with  no 
wires  attached,  sending  radio  signals 
around  the  world  ..." 

After  their  boyhood  came  the  time 
of  career  decisions  and  departures  — 
one  to  art,  to  "the  manipulation  of  the 
visual  phenomenon,"  to  a  Somerville 
foundry-studio;  the  other  to  mathe- 
matics, studies  in  electronics  and  busi- 
ness. 

Then  World  War  II. 

Horbach,  with  his  experience  as  a 
licensed  commercial  radio  operator  and 
involvement  in  a  five-meter  amateur 
radio  (forerunner  of  the  present  FM 
radio),  joined  Army  Communications. 
Eventually,  he  was  off  to  Greenland 
and  Iceland  to  set  up  guidance  systems 
and  then  to  develop  guidance  systems 
facilities  necessary  to  fly  hundreds  of 
aircraft  and  bombers  to  England  and 
Europe  during  the  war. 

As  Macomber  describes  it,  he  him- 
self "found  finally  no  bronze  with 
which  to  cast  the  few  pieces  he  man- 
aged to  survive  on."  In  his  own  split 
between  patriotism,  wanting  to  help 
his  country,  and  "the  vague  yearnings 
to  be  free,  as  free  of  it  all  as  the  gulls 
freely  soaring,"  he  joined  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Cadets.  Allison  became  a  fighting 
fortress  pilot. 

Still  the  bond.  Without  knowing  it, 
still  working  together  —  one  guiding 
the  other  over  the  Atlantic. 

After  the  war  came  a  long  silence  — 
each  getting  down  to  the  business  of 
post-war  readjustments,  homes,  fami- 
lies, work.  The  silence  between  them 
lasted  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

In  1948,  Stephen  Horbach  and  his 
wife,  Sandra,  founded  a  small  manufac- 
turing firm  that  produced  magnetic 
components   for  commercial  use.  The 


new  firm  was  called  U.S.  Electronics 
Corp.  and  grew  in  the  field  of  engineer- 
ing and  production  of  high-quality  pre- 
cision magnetic  components  for  radio, 
computer,  electrical  and  electronic  in- 
dustries. 

For  Horbach,  this  step  was  the  first 
in  a  long  series  of  business  ventures. 

In  1954,  a  second  Horbach  company, 
this  one  called  Electrical  Plastics  Corp., 
was  established  to  design  and  manu- 
facture precision-molded  plastic  parts. 

A  third  Horbach  company,  Jersey 
Patents  Corp.,  was  formed  in  1966  to 
consolidate  and  license  a  number  of 
patents  held  personally. 

Finally,  in  May,  1971,  the  three  Hor- 
bach companies  were  sold  and  merged 
into  Electronics  Associates,  Inc.,  a  lead- 
ing analog  computer  manufacturer. 
In  1971,  the  "Horbach  Fund"  was 
founded. 

Twenty-five  years. 

One  night  in  1972,  Macomber  who 
had  since  begun  his  studio  art  program 
at  BC,  was  told  a  Mr.  Horbach  had 
called. 


The  artist  and  "Wolfie" 


"That's  Steve,  I  wonder  how  he's  do- 
ing," thought  Allison.  And  during  that 
winter  several  more  attempts  were 
made  to  contact  each  other.  Finally: 

"Allison,  this  is  Steve.  What  are  you 
giving  me,  the  banana  skids?"  asked 
Horbach. 

"No,"  replied  Allison.  "It's  just  that 
life  has  taken  hold  and  I  guess  we  are 
now  both  grown  up  and  I  just  haven't 
had  the  time,  I  guess,  to  return  the  call. 
I'm  sorry." 

"I  want  to  see  you,"  said  Horbach. 


Stephen  Horbach 


"I'll  be   coming  up   from   New  Jersey  j 
soon." 

"Okay,  Steve,  you  name  the  time  . . ."] 

And,  as  Macomber  recalls,  after  the! 
"hugging  and  handshakes  and  a  hearty! 
dinner,  amenities,  a  few  recollections 
and  an  evening  of  good  fellowship": 

"Allison,"  said  Steve,  "I  want  to  give! 
some  scholarships  to  BC  in  your  name.'l 

"You're  kidding!" 

"No,  I'm  in  a  position  to  do  it  nov« 
and   Sandra   and   I  have   formed   The 
Horbach  Foundation.  Why,  I  remember 
when  we  both  had  holes  in  our  socka 

As   Horbach  describes   it,   The 
Horbach  Foundation  established  to  pro-* 
vide  tuition  scholarships  for  talented 
and  qualified  students  whose  financial ! 
circumstances  would  limit  their  college, 
education. 

"We  wanted  them  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  their  special  talents;i 
in  a  variety  of  fields  —  the  arts,  jourlj 
nalism,  sports,  science  and  the  profes-j 
sions,"  he  said.  The  ongoing  capital1 
investment  to  BC  provides  three  $1,000 
scholarships  each  year. 

Recipients  of  the  Horbach  scholar- 
ships come  from  various  areas  at  the 
University  —  the  School  of  Nursing, 
School  of  Management,  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, etc.  Recommended  jointly  bja 
Steve  Collins  of  the  Financial  Aids  Of- 
fice and  Allison  Macomber,  the  final, 
decision  is  made  by  Horbach.  Require- 
ments are  both  a  critical  financial  need 
and,  in  most  cases,  an  active  interest 
and  participation  in  the  arts,  specif- 
ically studio  art. 
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Meeting  the  challenge  and  the  student 

The  new  Alumni  Admissions  Council  program  introduces 
the  prospective  student  to  a  more  personal  Boston  College 


The  importance  of  personal  one-to- 
one  contact  with  prospective  BC  stu- 
|  dents  hasn't  been  lost  on  many  alumni 
now  participating  in  a  new  and  growing 
program  in  which  they  serve  as  an 
extension  of  the  University's  admis- 
sions effort. 

As  members  of  the  Alumni  Admis- 
sions Council  program,  persons  become 
involved  in  the  growth  of  Boston  Col- 
lege in  a  way  that  can  be  as  valuable 
as  monetary  contributions. 

The  primary  duty  of  council  mem- 
bers, who  can  be  described  as  alumni 
counselors,  is  the  maintenance  of  close 
personal  contact  with  both  secondary 
school  guidance  counselors  and  stu- 
dents. Among  ways  of  establishing 
interaction  with  students  under  the 
program  are  college  nights,  special 
events  sponsored  by  local  alumni  clubs 
and  most  important  informal  meetings 
with  students  who  have  expressed  an 
interest  in  attending  Boston  College. 

The  Alumni  Admissions  Council  pro- 
gram is  coordinated  by  a  new  branch 
of  the  Admissions  Office  in  charge  of' 
alumni,  student  and  faculty  volunteers, 
established  in  response  to  limited  pro- 
grams that  began  in  the  Boston  area  in 
1971  and  have  since  spread  to  other 
localities. 

A  group  of  energetic  alumni  began 
talking  in  1970  with  the  Admissions 
Office  about  how  its  members  could 
assist  Boston  College  in  attracting  stu- 
dent applicants.  Mention  was  made  at 
that  time  of  successful  efforts  utilizing 
alumni  at  such  colleges  and  universities 
as  Dartmouth,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  Notre  Dame. 

A  year  later,  the  first  effort  was  made 
to  locate  alumni  interested  in  assisting 
the  Admissions  Office  contact  students 
who  might  like  to  apply  to  BC.  A  mail- 
ing was  sent  out  to  about  200  Boston 
area  alumni,  of  whom  40  responded 
that  they  were  interested  in  volunteer- 
ing some  time.  Several  orientation  ses- 
sions were  held  and  a  strategy  of 
having  alumni  personalize  the  commu- 
nication link  between  the  university 
and  the  student  was  established. 

During  the   1971-72  academic  year, 


30  to  40  alumni  covered  about  40 
schools  in  the  Boston  metropolitan 
area.  The  program  was  so  successful 
that  during  the  following  year,  begin- 
ning in  the  fall  of  1972,  an  effort  was 
made  by  the  Alumni  Office  to  spread 
the  news  to  alumni  across  the  country 
of  what  their  Boston-area  colleagues 
were  accomplishing. 

By  the  fall  of  1973,  about  300  alumni, 
some  writing  from  as  far  away  as  Paris 
and  Caracas,  had  contacted  BC  asking 
whether  they  could  help  "counsel"  high 
school  students  interested  in  applying 
to  the  university. 

With  alumni  interest  in  the  project 
growing,  the  Admissions  Office  re- 
quested additional  staff  and  funding  to 
coordinate  programs  in  cities  through- 
out the  country.  While  those  requests 
made  their  way  through  the  labyrinth 
of  bureaucratic  paperwork,  the  Admis- 
sions Office  improvised. 

Assisted  by  the  Alumni  Office,  Ad- 
missions began  looking  for  an  alumnus 
or  alumna  at  each  BC  club  who  would 
volunteer  to  head  up  an  Admissions 
Council  program  in  their  area.  That 
effort  succeeded  in  mobilizing  directors 
in  20  clubs  and  means  that  more  than 
half  of  the  alumni  clubs  have  at  least 
one  alumni  admissions  counselor. 

The  jump  in  applications  from  7,300 
in  1971-72  to  8,200  this  year  reflects 
in  part  the  effort  made  by  alumni  in 
the  program. 

The  Admissions  Office  defines  the 
role  of  a  counselor  as  that  of  a  public 
information  officer  for  Boston  College. 
It  is  hoped  that  members'  efforts  will 
make  the  process  of  choosing  a  college 
a  more  simple  matter  for  individual 
students  and,  at  the  same  time,  supply 
the  Admissions  Office  with  a  better  in- 
sight into  the  student  through  the  mem- 
ber's personal  contact  with  him  or  her. 

Schools  to  be  visited  by  counselors 
are  usually  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  applications  received 
from  those  schools  by  BC  in  past  years, 
or  by  a  judgment  that  there  exists  a 
strong  potential  for  applications  from 
the  school  in  future  years. 

Letters  of  introduction  from  the  Di- 


rector of  Admissions  are  provided  for 
use  at  those  schools  where  a  personal 
rapport  has  not  yet  been  established 
between  the  alumni  counselor  and  the 
school's  guidance  counselor. 

Individual  alumni  counselors  are 
generally  not  asked  to  cover  more  than 
two  or  three  schools.  Visits  to  each 
school  are  usually  limited  to  two  a  year, 
once  in  the  spring  for  initial  contacts 
with  juniors  interested  in  BC  and  again 
in  the  fall  to  talk  to  the  same  students 
as  seniors. 

Periodically,  the  Admissions  Office 
provides  each  regional  chairman  of  the 
council  with  a  list  of  area  students  who 
have  initiated  applications  to  the  uni- 
versity. Counselors  are  then  expected 
to  contact  those  students  from  assigned 
schools. 

Follow-up  interviews  and  offers  of 
assistance  and  information  lead  the  stu- 
dent to  realize  Boston  College's  interest 
in  him  or  her  as  a  person,  not  simply 
as  an  applicant. 

A  report  on  these  interviews  is  sent 
to  the  Admissions  Office  to  provide 
admissions  personnel  with  a  more  com- 
plete and  accurate  measure  of  the 
person  than  could  be  gained  from  test 
scores  and  grades. 

Events  sponsored  by  local  alumni 
clubs  that  can  serve  to  inform  students 
about  Boston  College  and  afford  them 
the  opportunity  to  meet  alumni  from 
their  own  area  can  be  a  major  influence 
on  the  student's  decision-making  pro- 
cess. 

A  program,  such  as  a  "sports  night" 
or  a  meeting  of  applicants  and  under- 
graduates, where  the  high  school  stu- 
dent gets  to  see  the  loyalty  and  enthus- 
iasm toward  BC  on  the  part  of  a  large 
group  of  alumni,  could  be  the  one 
event  that  puts  Boston  College  first  on 
his  or  her  list  of  colleges. 

Bill  Gerson,  who  was  named  this  fall 
as  Assistant  Admissions  Director  in 
charge  of  alumni,  student  and  faculty 
volunteers,  said  in  a  recent  interview 
that,  while  BC  was  bucking  a  national 
trend  in  not  having  to  seek  out  appli- 
cants, the  university  was  anxious  to  see 
the  number  of  applicants  continue  to 
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increase  across  the  country. 

"With  zero  population  growth  and 
the  prediction  of  a  declining  pool  of 
students  applying  to  college  in  future 
years,"  he  said,  "we  have  to  keep  up 
our  effort." 

"Also,  the  more  students  who  apply, 
the  better  able  we  are  to  keep  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  the  classes  we  accept, 
and  the  better  able  we  are  to  increase 
the  geographical  distribution.  While 
the  Alumni  Admissions  Council  has 
already  helped  us  a  lot,  we  would  like 
to  see  it  expand  so  that  every  area  of 
the  country  is  involved. 

"In  big  cities  like  New  York,  we 
would  like  to  have  more  people  helping 
us.  We  would  also  like  to  see  more  of 
our  female  graduates,  our  alumnae,  get 
involved. 

"The  program  is  really  only  in  its 
beginning  stages.  There's  a  lot  to  do." 


Bill  Gerson,  27-year-old  Assistant 
Admissions  Director  in  charge  of  co- 
ordinating alumni,  student  and  faculty 
and  admissions  counselors,  was  a  high- 
school  student  who  might  never  have 
heard  of  Boston  College  had  it  not  been 
for  a  fluke. 

Growing  up  in  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island,  Gerson  attended  a  high  school 
where  the  counseling  left  something  to 
be  desired.  Gerson  does  not  remember 
being  offered  many  choices. 

"My  counselor  suggested  I  apply  to 
LeMoyne  College  since  it  was  a  Cath- 
olic college,  inexpensive  and  in  New 
York,"  he  said.  "So,  I  applied,  was  ac- 
cepted and  put  in  my  $100  deposit. 
Then  one  night  I  was  watching  T.V., 
that  folk-rock  hootenanny  that  Jack 
Linkletter  used  to  host,  when  I  saw  a 
two-minute  spot  on  BC  filmed  in 
Roberts  Center.  Until  then  I  had  never 
even  heard  of  the  University.  I  was  so 
impressed  that  the  next  day  I  wrote  for 
an  application." 


The  only  thing  Bill  Gerson  seems  to 
regret  about  the  decision  is  that  he  lost 
his  $100  deposit  to  LeMoyne. 

Gerson  graduated  from  BC  with  an 
A.B.  in  History  in  1968  and  went  on  to 
receive  his  M.A.  in  1971.  While  work- 
ing on  his  teaching  degree  at  UMass 
(1972)  he  began  teaching  full  time  at 
Amherst  High. 

"I  was  teaching  junior-high  and  high- 
school  kids  things  like  'crime  in  Ameri- 
ca' and  'race  relations'.  It  was  a  very 
progressive  school.  The  kids  were 
great  and  I  loved  it.  But  then  after  two 
years  there  I  became  discouraged  be- 
cause of  the  people  around  me.  There 
were  some  teachers  there  who  really 
hated  the  kids.  One  of  them  said  to  me 
one  day,  'How  can  you  stand  the  little 

b ?'  That  attitude  and  the  fact 

that  my  wife  and  I  missed  our  friends 
in  the  Boston  area  got  me  looking 
around  for  other  job  opportunities  in 
education." 

In  the  process  of  looking,  Gerson 
came  across  an  ad  in  BC's  Aiumni  Ob- 
server seeking  a  coordinator  for  classes 
and  clubs  around  the  country.  The  ad 
stressed  a  concern  for  getting  more 
young  alumni  involved.  Gerson  applied 
for  the  position  and  found  himself  leav- 
ing Amherst  one  Friday  afternoon  in 
June,  1973  to  start  a  new  job  in  the 
Alumni  Office  the  following  Monday. 

During  his  year  with  the  Alumni  Of- 
fice Gerson  traveled  around  the  coun- 
try talking  to  alumni  groups  about  dif- 
ferent programs  in  which  they  might 
participate  and  observed  that  "people 
were  more  enthused  about  the  Alumni 
Admissions  Council  program  than  any 
other." 

When  the  Admissions  Office  an- 
nounced that  a  position  was  being  cre- 
ated for  an  assistant  director  to 
coordinate  the  alumni  program  and 
develop  student  and  faculty  volunteer 
activities,  Gerson  leaped  at  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

"I  liked  what  I  had  been  doing.  I 
wanted  to  stay  at  BC  but  I  really  missed 
the  contact  I  had  with  kids  when  I  was 
teaching.  I  saw  this  new  job  as  an  ideal 
way  to  get  back  in  touch  with  high 
school  kids  and  to  make  more  contact 
with  BC  students. 

"This  is  a  very  exciting  program 
we've  started.  The  way  I  feel  is  that 
all  of  us  who  are  involved  with  it  will 
be  playing  a  vital  part  in  helping  BC 
become  what  we  all  want  it  to  be." 


Helping  BC  recruit  athletes  has  been 
Alumni  Board  member  Vin  Hannon's 
specialty  for  the  last  10  years.  A  native 
of  Lynn,  Mass.,  Hannon  has  been  active 
in  alumni  activities  since  he  graduated 
from  the  Evening  College  in  1954.  It 
wasn't  until  he  moved  to  the  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  area  in  the  early  1960s,  how- 
ever, that  he  found  himself  doing  the 
eye  and  leg  work  involved  in  spotting 
and  contacting  athletes  with  good  aca- 
demic records  interested  in  applying  to 
BC. 

Active  in  the  Washington  Alumni 
Club,  Hannon  was  first  approached  by 
former  football  coach  Jim  Miller.  When 
coach  Joe  Yukica  came  to  the  Heights 
in  1968,  Hannon  stepped  up  his  activi- 
ties  in  the   Washington   area   to  lend 

". . .  tremendous  pride . . .  comes 
when  you  talk  to  a  kid  who . . . 
decides  maybe  he'd  prefer  to 
go  to  BC." 

Yukica  the  support  he  desired. 

"Basically  what  I  do  is  talk  to  coach- 
es, watch  the  press,  look  for  the  boys 
that  stand  out,"  he  said.  "I  arrange  for 
films  to  be  shot  of  the  outstanding  boys 
when  they  are  playing  and  I  see  to  it 
that  the  films  are  sent  to  BC's  Athletic 
Office. 

"If  BC  seems  interested,  I  contact 
the  guidance  counselor  at  the  school 
and  try  to  find  out  what  the  boy's  aca- 
demic record  looks  like.  If  it  appears  to 
be  up  to  BC's  standards,  I  contact  the 
assistant  coach  and,  through  him,  the 
boy.  Unlike  the  practices  at  some 
schools,  an  athlete  applying  to  BC  has 
to  go  through  the  regular  procedures. 
The  final  decision  has  to  be  made  by 
the  Admissions  Office." 

Hannon  has  had  great  success  in  his 
endeavors.  Among  the  football  players 
he  has  helped  recruit  is  Mike  Kruczek, 
BC's  first-string  quarterback  this  year. 
Kruczek  is  an  economics  major  in  the 
School  of  Management.  Another  is  de- 
fensive  end  Art  Daniels,   also   in  the 
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School  of  Management.  A  freshman  last 
,  year,  Daniels  drew  raves  from  the  Bos- 
ton press  for  crashing  into  opponents' 
)  backfields  with  the  speed  and  abandon 
j  of  a  seasoned  player.  Another  player 
Hannon    recruited    is    defensive    end 
Mike  Jackson,  who  is  reputed  to  play 
the  guitar  almost  as  well  as  he  plays 
ball.    Jackson   is   a   special   education 
major  in  the  School  of  Education. 

In  June,  1973,  Hannon  was  elected 
to  the  Alumni  Board  of  Directors  and 
was  asked  to  chair  the  year-old  admis- 
sions committee.  In  addition  to  his  full- 
time  job  as  a  senior  analyst  for  Martin 
Marietta  Aerospace  in  Washington 
and  his  continued  recruiting  efforts, 
Hannon  became  involved  in  monthly 
meetings  with  alumni  in  Boston,  New 
York,  Chicago  and  other  cities  across 
the  country.  What  transpired  at  these 
meetings  amazed  Hannon. 

'When  Bill  Gerson  and  I  would  go  to 
these  club  gatherings,  the  subject  that 
captured  everyone's  imagination  was 
the  Alumni  Admissions  Council  pro- 
gram," he  said.  "That's  all  anyone 
wanted  to  talk  about. 

"People  seemed  to  feel  that  here  was 
something  they  could  do  for  BC  where 
hey  could  see  the  results.  I  know  from 
ny  own  experience  the  tremendous 
Dride  that  comes  when  you  talk  to  a 
<id  who  was  going  to  apply  to  George- 
:own,  say,  and  he  decides  maybe  he'd 
Drefer  to  go  to  BC." 

For  all  his  enthusiasm,  Hannon  be- 
ieves  that  alumni  admissions  counsel- 
ors should  be  realistic  in  approaching 
potential  applicants. 

It  does  happen  that  a  student  you've 
jeen  in  contact  with  is  not  accepted 
)y  BC  and  will  want  to  know  why  he 
or  she)  didn't  get  in.  You  have  to  be 
lonest  and  firm,  which  is  often  hard, 
n  some  cases,  it  would  probably  have 
Deen  better  if  the  student  hadn't  ap- 
Dlied  in  the  first  place. 

I  had  a  girl  come  to  see  me  who  was 
interested  in  BC's  nursing  program.  But 
she  was  in  the  lower  half  of  her  high 
school  class  and  I  discouraged  her.  I 
knew  BC  generally  took  students  in  the 
top  fifth  of  their  class,  so  I  suggested 
she  look  elsewhere.  I  gave  her  the  same 
advice  I  gave  to  my  own  son,  whom  I 
felt  wouldn't  fit  into  BC's  pre-med  pro- 
gram (he  wants  to  become  a  vet).  The 
young  woman  ended  up  going  to  Mont- 
gomery Community  College  in  Mary- 
land, where  my  son  is  now  enrolled.  I 


knew  Montgomery  had  a  good  nursing 
program,  because  I  knew  one  of  the 
nurses  there  who  graduated  from  BC." 
Vin  Hannon's  approach  reflects  a  ma- 
jor goal  of  alumni  admissions  counsel- 
ors —  to  help  students  decide  whether 
BC  is  for  them  by  being  as  informative 
and  honest  as  possible. 
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Since  the  age  of  seven,  Rev.  Richard 
Cronin  has  held  an  interest  in  Boston 
College.  Growing  up  in  Newton,  his 
parents  took  him  frequently  to  football 
games  which  were  then  played  on  the 
Dustbowl.  As  a  young  man,  he  entered 
the  Seminary  at  Marist  College  in  Fra- 
mingham  and,  in  1967,  he  graduated 
from  BC  with  a  master's  degree  in  His- 
tory. Fr.  Cronin  now  holds  the  position 
of  assistant  principal  at  Bishop  Grimes 
High  School  in  East  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

". . .  students  couldn't  believe . . . 
the  friendliness,  the  genuine 
interest.. ." 

When  he  heard  that  the  BC  Admis- 
sions Office  was  looking  for  people  to 
be  alumni  counselors,  he  responded. 
Some  time  later,  the  Alumni  Club  at 
Syracuse,  which,  according  to  Fr.  Cro- 
nin, was  looking  for  ways  to  do  more 
significant  work  for  BC,  responded  as 
well. 

Counseling  activity  began  upon  the 
receipt  of  lists  from  the  Admissions  Of- 
fice of  those  students  in  the  Syracuse 
area  who  had  applied  or  expressed 
interest  in  BC.  The  lists  would  be  con- 
tinually updated  with  scores,  ratings 
and  general  information  concerning  the 
students'  applications.  Personal  con- 
tact between  admissions  counselors 
and  students  began. 

Then,  one  night  in  January,  1973,  an 
event  that  got  the  program  rolling 
took  place.  Invitations  had  been  sent 
out  to  students  interested  in  BC  for  a 


reception  to  be  held  Wednesday,  Janu- 
ary 3.  January  3  instead  fell  on  a  Thurs- 
day. When  phone  calls  were  made  by 
Fr.  Cronin  and  friends  to  the  students 
to  correct  the  error  and  to  ask  if  the 
student  intended  to  come,  the  response 
was  overwhelming.  The  alumni  coun- 
selors had  expected  30  students  to  at- 
tend the  reception  to  be  held  in  one  of 
the  counselor's  homes.  As  a  result  of  the 
personal  calls,  more  than  60  attended. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a  great  success,  re- 
calls Fr.  Cronin  —  a  buffet  supper,  a 
film,  BC  students,  high  school  students, 
parents,  alumni  counselors.  The  activi- 
ties were  divided  into  two  simulta- 
neous sessions.  BC  also  played 
LeMoyne  in  basketball  that  night,  and 
members  of  the  team  attended  the  re- 
ception. 

The  greatest  factor,  says  Fr.  Cronin, 
was  the  personal  touch.  "Students 
couldn't  believe  it,  the  friendliness,  the 
genuine  interest  displayed  throughout 
the  evening  and  with  follow-up  phone 
calls." 

After  the  reception,  close  contact 
was  maintained.  Thirty-six  students 
were  accepted  to  BC,  13  of  whom  at- 
tended this  fall. 

Besides  the  kids,  Fr.  Cronin  feels  that 
the  Alumni  Admissions  Council  pro- 
gram gives  the  alumni  a  chance  to  get 
together  "to  see  if  we're  performing 
our  tasks." 

Fr.  Cronin,  who  reaches  four  or  five 
schools  in  the  Syracuse  area,  hopes 
that  another  reception  can  be  planned 
for  the  Christmas  holidays. 


"It  all  started  with  an  invitation  I 
received  in  the  mail  inviting  me  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  of  alumni  interested  in 
working  with  the  admissions  office," 
recalled  Mary  Sullivan  (A.B.  in  math, 
'68;  master's  in  math,  70). 

"I  decided  to  go  and  brought  along 
my  husband  Paul  (B.S.  in  economics, 
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'68;  law  71).  Combined,  we  have  spent 
13  years  studying  at  Boston  College. 
Including  my  graduate  fellowship,  I  re- 
ceived about  $10,000  in  scholarship  aid. 
When  Paul  finished  law  school,  the  BC 
Law  School  Placement  Office  helped 
him  get  his  first  job.  In  fact,  they  just 
helped  him  get  his  new  position.  We 
thought  it  was  time  to  start  putting 
something  back  into  BC." 

Both  Mary  and  Paul  knew  about 
Boston  College  just  from  living  in  the 
Boston  area  (Dedham  and  Cambridge, 
respectively]. 

"We  thought  it  was  time  to  start 
putting  something  back  into  BC." 

"I  came  from  a  large  family,"  Mary 
said,  "and  I  know  the  main  considera- 
tion at  the  time  was  the  fact  that  finan- 
cial aid  was  offered  if  a  student  had 
the  academic  qualifications  to  attend 
BC.  I  wanted  to  be  in  the  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  which  at  that  time 
was  not  open  to  women.  However,  the 
School  of  Education  permitted  a  double 
major,  which  worked  out  fine  for  me 
—  a  math-education  major.  Granted  a 
fellowship,  I  continued  my  studies  at 
BC  for  two  more  years  leading  to  a 
master's  in  math.  During  that  time  I 
served  as  a  resident  assistant  in  the 
nursing  dorm  and  taught  math  in  the 
School  of  Management. 

"I've  never  really  left  BC.  Paul  and 
I  were  married  in  1971.  For  a  while  I 
worked  full-time  in  the  Mathematics 
Institute.  Now  that  I  have  a  little  girl, 
I  still  work  there  part-time,  as  an 
assistant." 

When  the  Sullivans  first  became  in- 
volved in  the  alumni  counselor  program 
three  years  ago,  they  were  assigned 
particular  schools  to  work  with. 

"However,  the  past  two  years,"  Mary 
said,  "Paul  and  I  were  both  given  the 
schools  we  requested.  Paul  contacts 
students  at  Xaverian  Brothers  in  West- 
wood  and  I  deal  with  my  alma  mater, 
St.  Clare's  in  Roslindale. 

"The  first  year  we  visited  these 
schools  and  made  panel  presentations. 
We  found  this  approach  to  be  too 
formal  for  the  students.  All  spontaneity 
was  gone.  Now,  we  receive  computer 
print-outs  from  the  Admissions  Office 
listing  the  students  from  our  respective 
high  schools  who  have  applied  to 
Boston  College.  We  phone  as  many 
as  we  can,  usually  on  the  spur  of  the 


moment,  to  talk  with  them  and  cross- 
check information  on  the  current  status 
of  their  applications.  We  don't  actively 
recruit,  but  rather  answer  questions 
about  BC  or  discuss  something  like  a 
tuition  problem. 

"Last  year  about  30  students  at  St. 
Clare's  applied  to  Boston  College," 
Mary  continued.  "Many  of  these  stu- 
dents are  from  traditional  Catholic 
families  with  a  lot  of  children.  Finan- 
cial aid  is  often  needed,  to  the  point 
of  being  the  critical  factor  determining 
whether  or  not  a  student  is  able  to 
attend  BC." 

The  Sullivans  believe  in  giving  stu- 
dents the  facts  about  BC  even  if  these 
might  discourage  some  from  choosing 
Boston  College. 

"If  a  student  wants  a  small  school 
with  individual  attention,"  Mary  ad- 
mitted, "I  will  usually  suggest  that  he 
or  she  visit  the  Chestnut  Hill  campus 
before  making  a  decision.  Although  I 
went  to  a  small  high  school,  I  never 
felt  lost  at  BC.  You  might  have  one 
teacher  who  will  take  a  special  interest 
in  you;  I  don't  believe  your  individu- 
ality is  totally  lost.  But,  again,  we  urge 
the  students  to  decide  for  themselves." 

Both  Paul  and  Mary  emphasize  the 
spirit  of  the  students,  the  spirit  of  the 
Boston  College  community,  to  their 
high  school  students. 

"I  was  a  commuter,"  Mary  said,  "and 
yet  I  would  stay  on  campus  many 
nights  until  10  or  11  p.m.  working  on 
various  projects.  Now  it's  even  better 
with  a  commuter  center  and  provisions 
made  allowing  commuters  to  stay  over- 
night in  the  dorms. 

"I  also  remember  our  School  of  Ed 
skits,  which  were  produced  with  a  lot 
of  enthusiasm.  We  might  have  grum- 
bled about  the  courses  in  theology  and 
philosophy  required  at  the  time  but  we 
realized  we  were  getting  a  good  edu- 
cation. Sporting  events  really  brought 
out  school  spirit.  Even  today,  if  a  BC 
game  is  on  radio  or  TV,  I'll  usually 
have  it  on  —  not  because  of  the  par- 
ticular sport  but  because  it's  BC.  And 
I  still  get  the  Heights  through  working 
at  the  Mathematics  Institute. 

"From  the  nurses  I  met  as  a  resident 
assistant  to  the  SOM  students  I  had  in 
math  class,  the  spirit  was  the  same. 
And  when  Paul  and  I  were  students  at 
BC,"  Mary  said,  "we  never  heard  our 
friends  from  other  schools  talk  about 
their  school  spirit." 


"I've  been  actively  involved  iri 
alumni  activities  since  1954,"  Larry 
Donovan  '30  recalled.  "The  Alumni 
Association  contacted  me  that  year 
regarding  the  Marquette-BC  football 
game  being  played  in  Milwaukee. 

"I  originally  became  involved  in  the 
alumni  recruiter  program  in  the  early 
'60s.  The  Alumni  Association  contacted 
me  about  attending  college  nights  at 
local  high  schools.  A  two-day  seminar  | 
with   Fr.   Edmond  Walsh   gave   me  a 
good  background  in  basic  facts  about  j 
Boston  College  as  well  as  guidelines 
for  being  an  alumni  counselor.  I've  also 
been  contacted  regarding  the  newest  I 
plan.  Many  of  their  current  suggestions 
are  things  we've  been  doing  all  along. 

"Basically,  whatever  the 
question,  I  try  to  give  them  the 
facts." 

"Several  younger  alumni  now  living 
in  Milwaukee  are  also  active  in  this 
program.  Sometimes,  with  the  age  gap, 
I  have  a  better  rapport  with  the  parents 
than  with  the  high  school  students. 
This  is  where  the  younger  alumni 
counselors  I  work  with  help  out  an 
great  deal. 

"Dick  Kroner  (B.S.  in  marketing,  '69) ) 
and  Dennis  McBride  (B.S.  in  account-l- 
ing, '69)  are  actively  involved  as  well  1 
as  Mrs.  Jean  Ament  (B.S.  in  elementary* 
education,  '61)  and  Mrs.  Lucy  Herr  (B.S. 
in  nursing,  '49).  In  groups  of  two  or 
three,  we  each  end  up  attending  about 
two  college  nights  per  year. 

"At  these  presentations,"  he  con-i 
tinued,  "we  try  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions about  Boston  College  or  the>' 
Boston  area.  Some  students  who  have 
had  older  brothers  or  sisters  attend  BC 
know  a  bit  about  the  college.  Most, 
however,  are  more  familiar  with  the 
academic  reputation  of  the  Boston  area. 

"Questions  about  the  academic  side | 
of  Boston  College  are  most  common, 
along  with  more  general  informational 
inquiries  such  as:  'Is  BC  coed?  What  is. 
the  ratio  of  men  to  women?  How  much 
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housing  is  available  on  campus?  Where 
is  Boston  College  in  relation  to  the  city 
of  Boston?' 

"We  like  to  have  some  copies  of  the 
Heights  to  take  with  us.  The  high 
school  students  are  very  interested  in 
seeing  the  college's  student  newspaper. 
Besides  answering  questions,  we  try  to 
get  the  names  of  students  who  seem 
to  be  interested  in  Boston  College  and 
give  them  our  telephone  numbers.  As 
a  follow  up,  we  try  to  talk  to  them 
individually;  some  call  us  for  informa- 
tion themselves." 

In  addition  to  these  college  night 
visits  at  local  high  schools,  Larry  Dono- 
van and  other  alumni  counselors  in  the 
Milwaukee  area  try  to  arrange  recep- 
tions —  at  Christmastime,  for  example 
—  for  students  interested  in  BC.  They 
also  help  arrange  trips  for  students  to 
the  campus  in  Chestnut  Hill. 

Why  does  Larry  Donovan  think 
some  of  these  Milwaukee  students 
should  come  to  BC?  "First  of  all, 
Boston  College  is  located  in  the  best 
academic  area  in  the  country.  And  this 
location  has  helped  BC  to  achieve  a 
certain  academic  excellence."  Donovan, 
who  followed  a  liberal  arts  program 
at  BC,  was  originally  from  Brockton, 
Mass.  Therefore,  he  knew  about  Boston 
College  just  from  living  in  the  area. 

"Personally,"  he  said,  "I  encourage 
many  of  them  out  of  a  sense  of  adven- 
ture. Going  away  about  1,000  miles  to 
college  is  a  project,  an  education  in 
itself.  It's  an  invaluable  experience,  an 
opportunity  to  mingle  with  people  from 
a  very  different  part  of  the  country. 

"Now  and  then  I  will  discourage  stu- 
dents from  attending  Boston  College.  If 
they're  looking  for  a  small  school,  if 
^their  grades  aren't  in  the  top  fourth  or 
fifth  of  their  class,  I  suggest  they  try 
'other  schools.  Also,  if  a  student  is  very 
close  to  his  family,  going  1,000  miles 
away  to  college  might  not  be  best  for 
him.  I  usually  look  for  an  individual, 
someone  who  is  eager  to  try  something 
different. 

"Basically,  whatever  the  question,  I 
try  to  give  them  the  facts.  There  is  a 
lot  of  publicity  out  here  right  now,"  he 
I  continued,  "covering  the  busing  prob- 
lems in  South  Boston.  This  doesn't  help 
the  image  of  a  city  that  is  supposed  to 
be  a  Christian  area.  However,  I  would 
have  to  tell  the  students  what  I  know 
about  the  situation  in  Boston.  But,  I 
|would   also   mention   Fr.   Drinan,   for- 


merly at  BC  and  now  a  member  of 
Congress,  who  has  been  active  in  civil 
rights." 

The  rewarding  side  of  being  an 
alumni  counselor  is  the  response  from 
students  he  has  contacted.  "Paul  Gram- 
ling  (B.S.  in  biology,  '66),  who  played 
football  at  BC,  was  originally  from  the 
Milwaukee  area.  He  went  on  to  study 
medicine  and  keeps  in  touch  from  time 
to  time  by  phone.  Another  student  I 
met  as  an  alumni  counselor  was  Bill 
Ladewig  (A.B.  in  history,  '68),  who  also 
played  football  at  BC  and  went  on  to 
study  law  at  Marquette. 

"Any  time  I  can  help  a  young  person 
and  he  keeps  in  contact,"  Larry  Dono- 
van concluded,  "it's  very  rewarding." 


Looking  back  on  the  years  following 
her  graduation  from  Boston  College 
in  1955,  Marie  Kelleher  recalls  being 
greatly  involved  in  a  small  but  spirited 
School  of  Nursing. 

She  recalls  the  leadership  of  Dean 
Rita  Kelleher  (no  relation),  and  how 
the  School  of  Nursing,  as  well  as  each 
"of  the  other  schools,  had  its  own  small 
alumni  group.  Before  these  groups  were 
merged,  Marie  was  the  president  of 
Nursing  alumnae.  She  was  also  the 
first  woman  at  Boston  College  to  sit  at 
the  Alumni  head  table.  Later,  she  be- 
came executive  secretary  of  the  alumni 
committee. 

When  the  request  was  made  several 
years  ago  for  alumni  who  might  be  in- 
terested in  becoming  a  part  of  the 
Alumni  Admissions  Council  program, 
Marie  replied  enthusiastically  in  the 
affirmative.  As  she  had  already  done 
quite  a  bit  of  career  counseling  and  had 
always  taken  a  personal  interest  in 
young  people,  she  was  "thrilled  to  be 
able  to  do  it  for  BC." 

So  far,  her  work  as  a  counselor  for 
BC  has  been  that  of  expressing  personal 
interest  in  students  at  Maiden  High 
School  who  have  indicated  interest  in 
coming  to  BC.  Her  contact  is  mostly 


by  phone. 

"It's  not  always  an  easy  job  that 
way,"  she  says.  "It's  hard  enough  for 
students  themselves  to  know  what  it 
is  they  want,  let  alone  ask  the  right 
questions,  particularly  over  the  phone. 
But  they're  always  so  impressed, 
touched  even,  that  someone  from  Bos- 
ton College  took  an  interest  in  them." 
To  extend  her  personal  interest  as 
well  as  that  of  the  students,  Marie  finds 
her  main  objective  now  to  be  to  expand 
her  role  —  provide  the  students  with 
some  social  functions,  and  thus  further 
the  personal  contact. 

Her  attitude  is  enthusiastic.  "I'm 
from  BC  and  I  love  it!  We're  interested 
in  you.  We  like  our  school.  Let  me  twist 
your  arm  a  bit .  .  . ." 

There  are  times  when  she  finds  it 
necessary  to  discourage  a  student  from 
coming  to  BC.  But  she  does  it  gently. 

". . .  they're  always  so  impressed 
. . .  that  someone  from  Boston 
College  took  an  interest  in 
them." 

As  for  her  thoughts  on  BC,  she  says, 
"I  think  of  BC  from  two  angles  —  as 
an  alumna  and  as  a  student.  I've  at- 
tended the  university  three  different 
times.  I've  seen  it  from  three  different 
perspectives.  But  in  all  of  these  years, 
I  don't  think  the  philosophy  has 
changed.  It's  still  the  warm  place  it 
always  was.  I  think  BC  has  kept  doing 
what  its  motto  "Ever  to  Excel"  says. 
And  most  of  all,  when  I  think  of  myself 
back  then  —  that  shy,  shy  freshman 
with  absolutely  no  confidence  —  I 
realize  how  much  BC  has  helped  me." 


YES,  I'm  interested  in  knowing  more 
about  the  Alumni  Admissions  Council 
program. 

Name 

Address__ 

Phone . 

Class 


Major. 


Please  mail  to:  Bill  Gerson,  Office 
of  Undergraduate  Admissions,  Gasson 
Hall,  Room  201,  Boston  College,  Chest- 
nut Hill,  Mass.  02167. 
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Sports 


Steinfort  nears  kicking  records,  foot  by  foot 

by  Connie  MacDonald 

Eleven  years  ago,  a  German  soccer 
player  arrived  in  Boston  from  Wetter- 
Ruhr,  Westphalia,  with  his  parents, 
Friedrich  and  Franziska  Steinfort.  The 
11-year-old  soccer  left  wing/goalie 
changed  sports  and  positions  along  the 
way,  growing  into  Fred  Steinfort, 
junior  in  BC's  School  of  Education,  in 
charge  of  kickoffs,  field  goals  and 
PAT's  for  the  football  Eagles. 

And  in  charge  is  no  exaggeration.  In 
his  freshman  and  sophomore  years, 
Steinfort  amassed  93  points  (15/25 
field  goals  and  48/51  PAT's],  and 
should  hold  every  BC  scoring  record  by 
kicking  by  the  time  he  graduates.  Last 
year,  in  BC's  44-7  home  win  over  Navy, 
Steinfort  set  or  tied  two  BC  records  — 
most  field  goals  in  one  game,  with 
three,  and  longest  field  goal,  52  yards, 
equaling  John  Kline's  boot  in  1971 
against  Villanova.  He  broke  the  record 
Nov. 9  with  a  55-yarder  againstTulane. 

Steinfort  didn't  model  his  left-footed 
soccer-style  kicking  after  anyone  in 
particular,  but  does  admire  the  form  of 
the  Kansas  City  Chiefs'  Jan  Stenerud. 
Eleven  years  ago,  however,  his  favorite 
player  was  not  a  gridiron  star  but  none 
other  than  soccer's  Pele. 

"In  Germany,  I'd  always  played  soc- 
cer, in  organizations  similar  to  Little 
League  in  this  country.  In  fact,  when  I 
was  young,  I  wanted  to  be  a  profes- 
sional soccer  player. 

"Then  my  parents  decided  to  move 
to  America.  Many  of  our  relatives,  in- 
cluding my  older  sister,  had  already 
left  Germany.  And  my  parents  thought 
there  would  be  more  opportunities  for 
me  in  the  United  States. 

"When  we  first  came  to  Boston,  we 
lived  in  Dorchester  and  I  attended  a 
day  school  for  immigrants  to  learn 
English.  Even  today  my  parents  speak 
little  English,  so  German  is  spoken  at 
home.  I  continued  my  regular  schooling 
the  next  year. 

"During  my  sophomore  year  at 
Brighton  High  School,  I  was  still  play- 


ing soccer.  But  this  soccer  was  very 
unorganized  and  the  team  didn't  get 
much  support.  So,  my  junior  year,  I 
decided  to  play  football,  at  first  as  a 
split  end. 

"Then,  one  day  in  practice,  I  noticed 
some  guys  practicing  kickoffs.  That 
year,  I  kicked  one  field  goal  and  one 
extra  point  -  the  first  ever  at  Brighton 
High.  The  following  summer,  I  prac- 
ticed kicking. 

"Basically,  in  kicking  the  ball,  it's 
the  same  natural  swing  in  both  soccer 
and  football.  However,  in  soccer  you 
want  to  lean  forward  and  keep  the  ball 


down.  In  football  you  have  to  lean  back 
and  work  on  getting  the  ball  up  in  the 
air  fast  enough." 

During  his  senior  year  under  Coach 
Bob  McCarthy  at  Brighton  High, 
Sleinfort  kicked  seven  field  goals,  the 
longest  going  51  yards,  and  received 
honors  as  All-Scholastic  and  All- 
America  (Honorable  Mention). 

"The  most  important  kick  I've 
made,"  Steinfort  recalled,  "was  a  49-  ' 
yard  field  goal  which  won  the  game  for 
Brighton  High  against  Boston  Trade, 
3-0.  The  longest  one  I've  ever  kicked 
was  67  yards,  last  summer  in  practice. 
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"I'd  never  really  thought  I'd  be  able 
to  go  to  college  until  football  gave  me 
'the  chance.  I  was  contacted  by  BC  after 
the  football  season  my  senior  year  in 
high  school.  Boston  College  was  my 
first  choice  because  BC  has  a  strong 
football  program  as  well  as  offering  a 
good  education.  And  I  wanted  to  stay 
in  the  area;  I  wanted  to  be  close  to 
home  so  my  parents  could  see  me  play." 
As  a  specialist,  the  kicker  doesn't  have 
as  varied  a  training  and  conditioning 
program  as  other  players,  but  necessar- 
ily concentrates  on  one  thing  —  kick- 
ing, kicking,  and  more  kicking. 

"For  a  kicker,"  Steinfort  said,  "the 
main  thing  to  work  on  is  getting  your 
.timing  down  with  whoever  holds  the 
ball.  Mike  Kruczek,  his  second  year  as 
holder,  and  Jerry  Concannon  are  both 
[doing  a  great  job.  A  holder  has  to  have 
'good  hands  and  the  ability  to  get  the 
ball  down  fast. 

'I've  been  pretty  lucky  as  far  as  in- 
uries  go.  Nothing  major,  maybe  a 
prained  ankle  now  and  then  from  play- 
ling  basketball  or  tennis,  or  a  nagging 
thing  like  tight  muscles.  I  just  have  to 
do  stretching  exercises  to  keep  my 
muscles  loose,  particularly  on  a  cold 
[day  when  I'm  standing  along  the  side- 
lines during  a  game." 

In  short,  Steinfort's  choice  of  BC 
seems  to  be  working  out  well  for  both. 
Join  a  few  of  the  pro  scouts  and  see 
for  yourself  at  one  of  BC's  remaining 
games  —  Holy  Cross  (Nov.  30),  at 
home ;  and  UMass  (Nov.  23)  in  Amherst. 


Varsity  Club  Corner 

On  Saturday,  October  12,  the  1974  Selec- 
ees  to  the  Boston  College  Athletic  Hall 
Df  Fame  were  presented  to  the  thousands 
at  the  William  and  Mary  Game  by  Chair- 
man F.  Alvin  Ricci  '32  and  President 
[Edward  S.  McDonald  '42.  This  fifth  Hall 
of  Fame  group  added  six  more  athletes 
to  the  growing  list  of  outstanding  men  who 
ave  helped  the  Eagles  up  the  paths  of 
lory.  Five  different  sports  were  honored: 
hil  Corrigan  '21  (deceased)  One  of  the 
four  fourletter  men;  Richard  Gill  '38, 
Track;  Leonard  Ceglarski  '50,  Hockey, 
Baseball;  Henry  Tocalowski  '41,  Football; 
James  Kavanaugh  '68,  Track,  Football; 
Terrence  Driscoll  '69,  Basketball.  All  B.C. 
rejoices  in  the  selection  of  these  men. 

The  next  event  of  the  Club  will  be  the 
Annual  Football  banquet  in  January.  The 
Club  needs  more  active  members  both  as 
''1. active  participants  and  as  candidates  for 
officers  if  we  are  to  continue  to  help  the 
sports  program. 


Sports  Schedules 


Varsity 


Basketball 

Nov.   16 

Sat. 

St.  Mary's  of  Halifax 

Dec.    4 

Wed. 

LeMoyne 

7 

Sat. 

Harvard 

11 

Wed. 

at  Rhode  Island 

14 

Sat. 

Northeastern 

20 

Sat. 

at  St.  John's 

26,  27 

at  Far  West  Classic 

28,  30 

Hockey 

Nov.    24 

Sun. 

Boston  State 

Dec.    1 

Sun. 

St.  Louis 

3 

Tue. 

at  Brown 

6 

Fri. 

St.  Anselm's 

10 

Tue. 

Northeastern 

13 

Fri. 

at  Providence 

22 

Sun. 

Notre  Dame 

27,  28 

Fri.,  Sat. 

at  Denver 

30 

Mon. 

Providence 

Women's  basketball 

Dec.    3 

Tue. 

at  MIT 

9 

Mon. 

at  Framingham  State 

12 

Wed. 

at  Brown 

Indoor  track 

Dec.    3 

Tue. 

Brown,  Holy  Cross 

7 

Sat. 

Rhode  Island 

14 

Sat. 

at  Harvard 

Women's  volleyball 

Nov.    12 

Tue. 

MIT 

18 

Mon. 

Gordon 

21 

Thu. 

at  Lowell  State 

Dec.    2 

Mon. 

at  Framingham  State 

5 

Thu. 

Salem  State 

Wrestling 

Dec.    2 

Mon. 

Holy  Cross 

10 

Tue. 

Boston  State 

13 

Fri. 

at  Brown 

Women's  swimming 

Nov.    20 

Wed. 

at  Wellesley 

Dec.    2 

Sun. 

at  MIT,  SMU 

14 

Mon. 

BC  coed  relays 

Club 


Rugby 

Nov.    9 

Sat. 

16 

Sat. 

Men's  swimming 

Nov.    26 

Tue. 

Dec.    2 

Mon 

6 

Fri. 

10 

Tue. 

at  Colgate 
Oswego  State 

Rhode  Island 
BC  coed  relays 
at  Bridgewater  State 
at  Lowell  Tech 
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'  Liberation  theology '  at  work  in  Guatemala 


It  is  going  to  take  more  than  a  generation  before  those 
who  are  being  exploited  are  going  to  see  the  situation 
change,  even  superficially. 


By  Rev.  James  F.  Halpin,  SJ 


Last  summer  I  was  one  of  28  Jesuits 
who  participated  in  a  relatively-new 
program  called  "Horizons  for  Justice." 
It  got  its  original  impetus  from  the  1971 
Synod  of  Bishops  meeting  at  the  Vati- 
can that  underlined  the  need  for  mod- 
ern Christians  to  concern  themselves 
with  the  social  injustices  that  persist 
in  the  world,  particularly  the  cruel  im- 
balance in  the  distribution  of  wealth 
and  power  that  exist  in  the  developing 
countries.  "Horizons  for  Justice"  was 
established  with  the  purpose  of  "sensi- 
tizing" North  American  Jesuits  to  the 
conditions  of  life  in  the  Third  World  so 
that  their  work  here  in  the  U.  S.  might 
reflect  a  greater  awareness  and  concern 
for  the  plight  of  the  oppressed  in  other 
countries. 

The  particular  program  I  joined  last 
summer  was  financed  in  large  part  by 
Louis  G.  Fischer,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  fast-food  chain, 
Gino's,  Inc.  Fischer  became  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  the  Third  World 
as  a  result  of  the  influence  of  a  good 
friend,  a  Philadelphia-based  Jesuit. 

Fischer,  himself,  left  his  wife  and  10 
children  at  home  this  summer  to  take 
part  in  the  program.  The  Jesuits  who 

Editor's  note: 

This  past  summer,  Rev.  Jim  Ha/pin, 
SJ,  the  42-year-old  assistant  chaplain 
and  director  of  Boston  College's  Pro- 
gram for  the  Study  of  Peace  and  War, 
spent  six  weeks  with  a  group  of  mis- 
sionaries in  the  southern  coastal  area 
of  Guatemala.  The  following  article, 
based  on  an  interview  with  Fr.  Halpin 
upon  his  return,  was  recorded  and  edi- 
ted by  Yvonne  V.  Chabrier.  The  photo- 
graphs are  by  Rev.  Edward  O'FIagherty, 
S],  a  Boston  College  sociologist  who 
has  spent  three  summers  in  Guate- 
mala  pursuing  his  interest  in  anthro- 
pology. (Fr.  Haipin  was  cautioned 
against  taking  his  own  pictures  Jest,  in 
so  doing,  he  should  alienate  the  people 
his  hosts  were  trying  to  help.) 


went  were  from  colleges  and  universi- 
ties across  the  country  and  included 
Rev.  Donald  P.  Merrifield,  SJ,  the  presi- 
dent of  Loyola  Marymount  University. 

Depending  on  how  much  Spanish  you 
knew,  you  were  assigned  to  a  different 
program.  Those  who  went  to  Mexico 
knew  virtually  no  Spanish.  They  were 
received  by  Mexican  Jesuits  who  were 
bilingual  and  who  acted  as  interpreters, 
taking  them  to  visit  Indian  communi- 
ties and  squatter  settlements.  The  sec- 
ond group,  which  included  Fischer  and 
Fr.  Merrifield,  went  to  Peru.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  theirs  was  more  of  an  in- 
tellectual experience.  While  they,  too, 
visited  shanty  towns  and  impoverished 
villages,  they  spent  most  of  their  time 
interviewing  bishops,  church  admini- 
strators and  government  officials  about 
what  they  were  doing  to  correct  the 
social  and  economic  inequities  in  Peru. 

I  was  one  of  four  Jesuits  who  went 
to  Guatemala.  Having  spent  four  years 
at  the  Jesuit  Theological  Center  in 
Barcelona,  Spain,  in  the  late  1950s  and 
early  60s,  I'm  fairly  fluent  in  Spanish. 
As  a  result,  the  organizers  of  the  pro- 
gram felt  I  was  equipped  to  be  sent  to 
a  small  parish  in  the  southern  coastal 
area  of  Guatemala  where  no  one  spoke 
English.  I  would  identify  the  parish 
except  that  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  nuns 
and  priests  I  worked  with  are  still  there 
and  I  don't  want  to  further  jeopardize 
their  work.  These  nuns  and  priests 
have  been  working  as  a  team  for  three 
years  trying  to  form  "communidades 
de  base"  (grass  roots  communities) 
among  the  unorganized  and  poverty- 
stricken  sugar  cane  and  coffee  planta- 
tion workers. 

The  campesinos  (peasants)  with 
whom  they've  been  working  live  on 
huge  "fincas"  (properties  used  for 
ranches  or  plantations)  that  are  or- 
ganized like  villages.  The  foreman  or 
administrator  would  live  in  a  big, 
luxurious  house  in  the  center  of  the 


plantation.  Near  his  home  would  be  a 
chapel  and  a  canteen  or  what  we  would 
call  a  company  store. 

The  workers  live  in  extremely  small 
huts  with  bamboo-thatched  roofs, 
Most  of  these  huts  have  dirt  floors  and 
when  it  rained,  the  water  would  seep 
through  the  roof  and  the  floors  would  I 
turn  to  mud.  Many  of  the  families  I 
saw  were  living  together  in  one  room  i 
with  what  chickens  they  had.  I  saw  ' 
very  few  huts  with  electricity;  most  of 
the  people  go  to  bed  with  the  sun  or 
use  candles.  They  have  no  plumbing 
and  have  to  get  their  water  either  from 
a  brook  or  a  well,  if  there  is  one.  They 
bathe  in  the  brook  when  they  come 
home  from  the  fields  and  use  the  brook 
to  wash  their  clothes. 

The  families  I  saw  had  improvised 
a  kitchen  in  one  corner  of  the  room 
where  they  had  installed  a  brick  fire- 
place. You  would  see  a  pot  hanging 
from  a  chain  and  in  this  pot  they  would 
cook  the  corn  mush  they  ate.  Since 
none  of  these  fireplaces  had  chimneys, 
smoke  would  envelop  the  whole  room. 
Many  of  the  families  I  saw  did  noti 
even  own  a  kitchen  table.  They  would 
set  squatting  on  the  floor  or  perched 
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Many  of  the  families  I  saw 
were  living  together  in  one 
room  with  what  chickens 
they  had. 


on  the  edge  of  the  floor  mattress  they 
used  as  a  bed. 

The  average  wage  of  these  people  is 
about  70  cents  a  day.  The  women  and 
children  are  paid  40  cents  to  60  cents. 
They  are  so  poor  all  they  can  afford  to 
buy  at  the  canteen  is  corn.  I  was  told 
that  soybeans  used  to  be  their  sole 
source  of  protein,  but  with  inflation 
they  can't  even  afford  that.  So  they're 
eating  corn  three  times  a  day  and  drink- 
ing water.  Very  occasionally,  they'll 
celebrate  with  a  cup  of  coffee. 

You  can't  imagine  how  depressing 
it  is  to  see  these  enormous  estates,  so 
lush,  so  green,  and  to  see  these  people 
so  close  to  starvation.  They  are  not 
even  given  small  plots  of  land  for 
vegetable  gardens.  The  children  almost 
all  have  bloated  bellies.  As  they  never 
wear  shoes,  some  get  worms  between 
their  toes.  The  worms  eventually  travel 
through  the  system  to  the  brain  causing 
irreparable  brain  damage. 

What  medical  care  is  available  on 
these  "fincas"  is  grossly  inadequate. 
There  is  a  hospital  in  a  town  about  30 
miles  away  but,  for  most  of  these 
people,  it  might  as  well  be  in  New 
York. 

One  day,  one.  of  the  priests  intro- 
duced me  to  a  worker  who  must  have 
been  about  16.  I  couldn't  be  sure  of  his 
age.  They  all  age  so  fast  down  there; 
this  fellow  might  have  been  even 
younger.  The  boy  told  me  his  mother 
was  in  the  hospital,  the  one  that  was 
30  miles  away,  dying  of  cancer.  He 
had  not  been  to  see  her  because,  on  his 
wages,  he  couldn't  afford  the  bus  fare. 
And  of  course  no  one  in  that  part  of 
the  world  would  dream  of  picking  up 
a  peasant  hitchhiker.  Situations  like 
this  occurred  frequently. 

It  used  to  be  that  missionaries  went 
down  to  a  country  like  Guatemala  and 
spent  their  enegries  building  churches, 
administering  the  sacraments  and  dol- 
ing out  food  and  medicine.  Now,  most 
missionaries  realize  that  approach  is 
about  as  effective  as  putting  a  "band- 


aid"  over  a  sore  once  gangrene  has  set 
in.  Instead,  missionaries  are  directing 
their  energies  toward  helping  people 
confront  the  social  injustices  that  exist. 

This  approach  is  a  reflection  of  what 
we  in  the  Church  call  "liberation  the- 
ology." Traditionally  we  have  looked 
to  Western  Europe  for  new  models  of 
theological  thinking.  Today  we  are 
finding  ourselves  turning  to  a  new 
group  of  theologians,  most  of  whom 
are  living  in  Latin  America.  The  main 
point  they're  making  is  that  theology 
must  develop  out  of  concrete  situa- 
tions. The  clergy's  responsibility  is  to 
help  people  relate  the  Gospels  to  the 
social  inequities  at  their  doorstep. 

There  are  critics  of  "liberation  the- 
ology" who  say  the  Church  should  not 
be  involved  in  such  concerns,  that  they 
are  more  properly  the  domain  of  poli- 
ticians. But,  frankly,  the  social  strati- 
fication in  a  country  like  Guatemala  is 
such  that  I  couldn't  uncover,  in  the  time 
I  was  there,  a  single  institution  except 
for  the  Church  capable  of  taking  on  the 
work  that  needs  to  be  done. 

The  missionaries  I  was  with  were 
focusing  their  energies  on  helping  the 


"campesinos"  overcome  their  sense  of 
powerlessness  and  their  fear  of  the 
"finca"  administrator  and  the  landlord 
he  represented.  The  owners  of  these 
plantations  were  all  wealthy  Guate- 
malan, Cuban  and  North  American 
families  who  live  in  Guatemala  City  or 
elsewhere  far  from  their  estates. 

What  we  were  attempting  to  do  was 
to  identify  among  the  workers  those 
who  had  leadership  ability.  We  then 
tried  to  train  them  to  work  with  their 
families  and  friends.  The  methods  we 
were  using  were  modelled  on  the  ones 
Paulo  Freire  developed  in  Brazil.  In 
fact,  we  were  using  Freire's  book,  The 
Pedagogy  of  the  Oppressed  as  a  kind 
of  manual. 

Usually  we  would  leave  town  to 
drive  over  to  one  of  the  "fincas"  in  the 
afternoon  around  4,  at  about  the  time 
the  workers  were  coming  in  from  the 
fields.  We  would  meet  with  a  small 
group  of  leaders,  sometimes  in  the 
chapel,  but,  as  often  as  possible,  in 
someone's  home.  Usually  we  would 
start  by  discussing  some  very  basic 
issues  having  to  do  with  human  dignity 
and  human  rights.  We  would  then  pro- 
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ceed  to  do  a  series  of  exercises.  Some- 
times a  leader  would  dramatize  a 
problem  he  had.  We  would  ask  the 
others  to  comment  on  the  skit,  to 
identify  the  problem  and  compare  it 
with  their  own.  Was  the  problem  that 
had  been  dramatized  a  personal  one 
or  one  they  had  in  common? 

Another  one  of  the  leaders  would  be 
asked  to  read  or  tell  a  story  that  might, 
for  example,  illustrate  the  attempts  of 
a  man  to  organize  his  fellow  workers 
into  a  labor  union.  Again  we  would  ask 
the  others  to  respond.  Could  they 
identify  with  the  frustrations  of  the 
organizer?  How  did  they  feel  about 
the  worker  who  refused  to  join  for  fear 
of  losing  his  job?  Could  they  identify 
with  the  man  who  reported  the  organ- 
izer to  the  administrator?  How  did 
they  feel  about  the  fears  of  the  organ- 
izer's wife?  We  encouraged  these 
leaders  to  go  back  to  their  families  and 
friends  and  do  the  same  kinds  of 
exercises  with  them. 

In  the  first  weeks  I  was  there,  I  was 
extremely  skeptical  about  what  these 
people  would  be  able  to  do.  At  the  end 
of  my  stay  we  offered  a  week  retreat. 
About  65  leaders  came  from  different 
plantations  and  I  was  very  impressed 
at  how  intelligent  they  were;  how  able 
they  were  to  identify  problems  and 
propose  remedies  once  given  the  tools 
to  do  so.  Some  were  even  talking  of 
starting  a  cooperative,  of  pooling  pen- 
nies from  their  weekly  wages  so  there 
would  be  a  fund  available  to  all  for 
emergencies. 

Administrators  at  some  of  the 
"fincas"  were  aware  of  what  we  were 
doing  and  refused  to  let  us  come  on 
the  plantations  except  to  say  Mass. 
We  got  clearance  for  those  who  came 
to  the  retreat  by  writing  a  letter  to 
the  administrator  of  each  plantation 
explaining  that  the  retreat  would  offer 
catechistics,  lessons  in  how  to  teach 
the  catechism.  Since  the  administrators 
are  very  much  interested  in  people 
receiving  religious  instruction  (what 
they  assume  to  be  the  traditional,  pas- 
sive kind)  they  gave  their  permission. 
For  those  who  came,  it  was  quite  an 
experience.  They  were  compensated 
for  all  their  expenses  (bus  fare  and 
wages  lost)  and  they  ate  better  than 
many  of  them  have  eaten  in  their  lives. 

Someone  asked  me  when  I  returned, 
"Why  does  a  Jesuit  have  to  go  to 
Guatemala    to    become    sensitized    to 
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. . .  they're  eating  corn 
three  times  a  day  and 
drinking  water.  Very 
occasionally,  they'll  cele- 
brate with  a  cup  of  coffee. 


poverty  and  social  injustices  when  we 
have  similar  conditions  here  at  home 
in  our  ghettos?"  I  really  had  to  reflect 
on  that  question.  My  feeling  is  that, 
here,  there  are  opportunities  for  people 
to  pull  themselves  out  of  the  ghetto, 
but,  there,  there  is  no  way  the  children 
are  going  to  lead  different  lives  from 
their  parents.  The  social  structure  is 
rigid  and  strong  military  governments 
protect  the  privileges  of  the  rich.  It  is 
going  to  take  more  than  a  generation 
before  those  who  are  being  exploited 
are  going  to  see  the  situation  change, 
even  superficially. 

The  big  question  is  what  can  those 
of  us  who  have  seen  the  conditions  do, 
now  that  we're  back  home?  The  Jesuits 
who  participated  in  "Horizons  for 
Justice"  did  not  do  so  merely  to  have 
an  experience.  Most  of  us  are  teaching 
at  colleges  and  universities  and  are  in 
a  position  to  incorporate  our  experi- 
ences into  the  courses  we  teach. 

The  Program  for  the  Study  of  Peace 
and  War  which  I  direct  here  at  BC 
already  offers  a  course  in  the  Third 
World,  taught  by  two  Maryknoll  mis- 
sionaries, one  of  whom  has  worked  in 
South  America. 

But  there  is  a  lot  more  we  can  do  to 
sensitize  students  to  problems  of  the 
developing  countries.  BC's  chaplains 
are  hoping  to  offer  a  series  of  seminars 
next  semester  on  "World  Hunger."  The 
seminars  will  be  open  to  everyone  in 
the  BC  community.  They  will  cover 
information  on  present  food  resources 
in  this  country  and  how  they  are  being 
used.  We  will  be  talking  about  where 
our  fertilizers  are  going,  where  our 
grain  is  going  and  how  we  might  make 
better  use  of  our  resources  to  help 
those  who  are  starving  on  other 
continents. 

We  will  also  be  talking  about  how 
American  foreign  policy  and  trade 
affects  the  Third  World.  At  present, 
the  U.S.  is  consuming  a  disproportion- 
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ate  amount  of  the  world's  resources. 
If  we  hope  to  be  able  to  help  the 
developing  countries,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  change  our  own  lives.  The 
seminars  will  attempt  to  explore  some 
of  the  ways  we  can  curb  our  own 
voraciousness. 

Eventually  I  hope  we  will  be  able 
to  create  a  Center  for  Third  World 
Studies  at  BC.  I  have  already  written 
one  proposal  seeking  funding  for  such 
a  program.  HEW  rejected  the  proposal, 
but  there  are  other  sources  interested 
in  funding  projects  of  this  kind  and  I 
am  going  to  keep  looking  for  support. 

The  new  A  &  S  Associate  Dean  for 
Students,  John  Harrison,  is  working  on 
a  proposal  for  an  interdisciplinary 
major  to  be  offered  in  this  field. 

Perhaps,  too,  we  can  expand  our 
Junior  Year  Abroad  Program  so  that 
students  could  spend  a  year  in  one  of 
the  Third  World  countries.  The  prob- 
lem here  is  that  the  universities  that 
exist  in  these  countries  cater  to  the 
rich.  Perhaps  we  could,  instead,  work 
something  out  with  Jesuit  Volunteer 
Program  under  which  BC  students 
work  with  Jesuits  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  A  number  of  Jesuits  with 
Ph.D.'s  are  leaving  their  university 
posts  in  countries  like  Mexico  to  work 
as  resource  consultants  to  groups  of 
priests  and  nuns  already  working  in 
the  country.  Perhaps  BC  students  could 
work  with  these  Jesuits  in  what  would 
be  a  unique  tutorial  program. 

There  are  so  many  ways  in  which 
BC  can  become  more  involved  in  the 
problems  of  the  Third  World.  What  v/e 
have  to  do  now  is  to  act  on  some  of 
these  possibilities. 


Alumni  Notes 


-I  £TThe  Class  extends  its  sympathy  to 
I  \J  the  family  of  John  A.  Lahive,  your 
classmate,  whose  death  occurred  recently. 
We  remember  John  as  a  real  scholar,  not 
a  grind,  a  hard  worker  who  left  no  as- 
signment incomplete.  He  won  the  gold 
medal  in  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years 
for  general  excellence,  leading  all  students 
in  both  years.  He  spent  a  career  as  a 
teacher  of  English  in  Hyde  Park  High 
School  in  the  Boston  schools  ...  In  1975 
the  Class  will  observe  its  60th  Anniver- 
sary. George  J.  Casey  is  already  making 
plans  to  be  present.  In  his  recent  letter 
George  inquired  for  the  health  of  the 
members  of  the  Class.  He  inquired  par- 
ticularly for  Husky,  Joe,  and  Connie.  Per- 
haps these  three  might  write  a  short  note 
to  George  (1523  N.  McCadden  Place,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90028).  George  himself  was 
hit  by  a  sudden  attack  of  arthritis  that 
affected  his  shoulders.  Acupuncture 
proved  a  satisfactory  remedy  and  George 
is  fully  recovered  .  . .  Class  Correspondent 
is  Philip  J.  Bond,  18  Houston  Street,  W. 
Roxbury,  MA  02132. 

^%^\  Sincerely  hope  that  all  the  sur- 
^L\J  vivors  of  the  class  had  an  enjoy- 
able and  restful  vacation.  Keeping  out  of 
\  the  hospital  is  one  way  to  have  a  very 
pleasant  summer  .  .  .  The  62  Club's  an- 
nual trip  to  Miami  Beach  has  been  changed 
from  the  last  two  weeks  of  October  to 
the  remaining  two  in  November.  We  will 
now  be  in  Miami  Beach  over  Thanks- 
giving. Any  Florida  members  of  the  Forty 
Thieves  will  be  given  the  Red  Carpet  at 
the  Hotel  Algiers  during  those  two  weeks 
.  .  .  Recently  I  attended  the  funeral  of  my 
best  friend,  General  Hogan.  The  military 
burial  was  most  impressive.  Jeff  Conway 
has  been  in  charge  of  these  ceremonies 
for  quite  a  few  years  in  Claremont,  N.H. 
I  must  say,  Jeff,  you  deserve  commenda- 
tion and  praise  for  conducting  such  ser- 
vices for  the  Veterans  of  our  wars  .  .  . 
Sending  some  news  to  your  correspondent 
for  bridge  will  benefit  the  members  of 
that  famous  organization  known  as  the 
Forty  Thieves  .  .  .  Class  Correspondent  is 
Bob  Pyne,  29  Presley  St.,  Maiden,  MA 
02148. 


^%  -4    Our  sympathy  to  "Mike"  Brennan 

^L  I  upon  the  death  of  his  sister  Mary 
on  September  2  .  .  .  On  September  19  we 
attended  the  unveiling  of  a  portrait  of 
Judge  John  Sullivan  at  the  Brighton  Dis- 
trict Court  where  he  presided  as  Special 
Justice  for  many  years.  John  is  now  en- 
joying luxurious  and  prosperous  retire- 
ment .  .  .  We  extend  our  compliments  to 
Hugh  O'Regan  for  his  loyal  efforts  in  the 
annual  telephone  campaign  for  the  Alumni 
Fund  .  .  .  Going  back  a  bit,  the  annual 
Varsity  Club  dinner  was  attended  by 
Steve  Griffin,  Hugh  O'Regan,  John  Sullivan 
and  your  correspondent  .  .  .  We  all  at- 
tended the  funeral  Mass  for  our  contem- 
porary Frank  Roland  of  the  Class  of  1919 
.  .  .  Class  Correspondent  is  Jeremiah  W. 
Mahoney,  86  Moss  Hill  Road,  Jamaica 
Plain,  MA  02130. 


f\  f\  News  of  the  class  is  not  good  this 
£-.  ^_  issue  for  we  must  report  the  deaths 
of  two  of  our  most  beloved  classmates, 
Bernard  Farrell  and  Dr.  Daniel 
McSweeney.  Bunny  Farrell,  a  member  of 
Coach  Cavanaugh's  football  squads  in 
1920  and  1921,  and  Coaches  Bob  Fowler 
and  Walter  Falvey's  hockey  squads  in 
1919  and  1920,  died  in  June  after  a  long 
siege  at  Newton  Convalescent  Home.  For 
years  a  member  of  the  Newton  Board  of 
Aldermen,  Bunny,  who  never  married,  will 
be  sadly  missed  by  his  classmates  .  .  . 
Dr.  Dan  McSweeney,  a  brilliant  surgeon 
and  obstetrician,  vice-president  of  the 
class,  died  in  Milton  on  July  13.  Dan's 
great  personality  was  such  that  we  will  re- 
member him  warmly.  His  record  at  Harvard 
Medical  School  set  him  apart.  Dan  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  and  five  children.  Repre- 
senting the  class  at  both  funerals  were 
Monsignori  James  Doyle,  Leonard, 
McMahon,  and  William  Long  .  .  .  Then, 
too,  Joseph  Reardon,  who  was  with  us  at 
B.C.  High,  passed  away  in  August.  Joe, 
former  Boxing  Commissioner,  attended 
the  55th  Anniversary  of  B.C.H.  '18  at  AI 
Spang's  in  Marshfield  in  June  where  he 
joined  classmates  for  the  last  time  .  .  . 
Also  Fr.  Frank  Anderson,  S.J.,  great  mis- 
sionary who  spent  much  of  his  life  in  the 
Middle  East  at  Bagdad  College  after  a 
term  in  the  English  Department  of  B.C. 
Fr.  Frank,  beloved  by  all,  died  resting  for 
Mass  at  the  Jesuit  Headquarters  on  Dart- 
mouth Street .  .  .  We  extend  our  sympathy 
to  Paul  Shea  and  George  Kearns,  whose 
wives  died  early  this  summer.  Mrs.  Kearns, 
mother  of  eleven  children,  several  of 
whom  graduated  from  B.C.,  gets  our  vote 
.  as  Catholic  mother  of  the  year  .  .  .  Seen 
at  the  football  games  regularly  were  Mon- 
signor  Doyle,  Arthur  Mullin,  and  Walter 
McSwiney  .  .  .  Class  Correspondent  is 
Nathaniel  J.  Hasenfus,  15  Kirk  Street, 
West  Roxbury,  MA. 


f\  O  I  talked  to  the  following  members 
£-*>J  of  the  Class,  all  of  whom  had  no 
particular  news  to  report  other  than  they 
are  all  quite  well  and  wished  to  be  re- 
membered to  their  Classmates  —  Gaynor 
Wellings,  Ed  Garrity,  John  Roche,  Joe 
Crane,  Walter  Dimmock,  Tom  Eccles, 
Rene  Gingras,  Tony  Maure,  Owen 
Gallagher,  Walter  Shea,  John  Flavin,  Len 
Morrissey,  Ed  Dullea,  Joe  Comber  and 
Ed  Davis  .  .  .  Charlie  Wyatt  and  his  wife 
celebrated  their  50th  wedding  anniversary 
recently.  A  reception  was  held  at  the 
Italian  Club  in  Taunton  and  attended  by 
over  200  guests  including  his  five  children, 
17  grandchildren  and  3  great  grand- 
children. They  were  presented  with  a 
beautiful  color  TV  set  and  a  money  tree. 
Charlie  keeps  active  refinishing  and  cane- 
ing  chairs  .  .  .  Louis  Tracy's  daughter  Ann 
came  down  from  Hyde  Park,  NY  to  attend 
the  BC-TEXAS  game  and  visit  with  the 
family  .  .  .  Fr.  Norbert  Mclnnis  is  very 
active  in  his  parish  work  and  vacationed 
at  Miami  Beach  this  summer  .  .  .  Rene 
Gingras  particularly  extended  a  big  "HI" 
to  all  you  classmates  .  .  .  Cecil  McGoId- 
rick's  son  Fred,  received  his  Ph.D.  in  In- 
ternational Affairs  from  the  American 
University  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  has 
written  a  book  on  International  Affairs 
and  is  working  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  Germantown,  MD.  Cece 
has  two  grandsons  at  BC  and  is  still  very 
busy  at  Youville  Hospital  and  with  SCORE 
.  .  .  Joe  Comber  is  still  actively  employed 
by  the  M.  O'Mahoney  Co.  and  doing  a 
great  deal  of  work  for  the  Bon  Secours 
Hospital  .  .  .  Our  belated  sympathy  is  ex- 
tended to  the  family  of  Larry  Murphy  of 
Woburn;  May  he  rest  in  peace  ...  I 
looked  for  some  of  the  classmates  at  the 
BC-TEXAS  game,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  spot  them  in  the  crowd  of  32,000  .  .  . 
Please  send  me  any  news  items  you  may 
have.  I  don't  want  to  miss  any.  Class  cor- 
respondent is  Mrs.  Francis  L.  Ford  —  9 
McKone  St.  Dorchester,  MA  02122  Tel. 
282-2879. 


f\  jy  Our  Fiftieth  Reunion  weekend  is 
£m^t  over  and  it  was  a  WOW,  as  all  who 
were  there  can  attest.  As  those  who 
couldn't  attend  have  received  a  three-page 
description  of  the  entire  weekend  from 
Ed  Murphy  plus  a  Golden  Jubilee  poem 
written  by  Jim  Walsh  for  the  occasion, 
there  is  no  need  to  say  anything  about  it 
here.  However,  news  received  by  means 
of  our  Jubilee  questionnaire  from  many 
of  our  classmates  will  be  used  in  this  and 
future  copies  of  bridge  .  .  .  Bob  Merrick  — 
former  I  C  4  A  120-yard  high  hurdles 
champion  and  indoor  world  record  holder 
in  the  45  yard  hurdles  is  now  a  Real 
Estate  Broker  in  White  Plains.  He  recently 
recovered  from  surgery.  Family  —   son, 
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Dr.  Bob  Merrick  (Providence  College,  St. 
Louis  Dental,  N.Y.  Medical,  St.  Vincent's 
Hospital  Surgical  Service)  with  two  chil- 
dren; daughter,  Mrs.  Joan  Egan  (Newton 
College,  now  part  of  B.C.]  married  to  Dick 
Egan  (Holy  Cross),  living  in  Wellesley 
with  five  children  .  .  .  Mai  Eich  —  now 
retired  after  a  heart  attack  is  living  in 
South  Yarmouth,  had  worked  for  the 
Boston  School  Department  —  one  son, 
Mai,  who  graduated  from  Harvard  .  .  . 
Gene  Galligan  —  former  member  of  Board 
of  Selectmen  and  Town  Counsel  in  Can- 
ton, still  practicing  law  in  Canton  —  one 
son,  Owen  (St.  Michael's,  Babson,  and 
N.Y.  University)  four  grandchildren  .  .  . 
Carl  DeSimone  —  quote  by  Carl  "Thanks 
to  Father  Pat  McHugh"  went  to  B.U. 
Medical  School  and  is  still  a  General 
Practitioner  in  Brighton  —  four  children, 
Carl  Jr.  (BC),  Paul,  (BC),  Louise  Magaldi 
(Anna  Maria),  Denise  Jung  (BU),  and  nine 
grandchildren  .  .  .  Pete  Alemi  —  retired 
in  1968  as  foreign  language  department 
head  in  the  Boston  School  System,  now 
living  in  Stoneham,  Catherine  (Regis)  and 
six  grandchildren  .  .  .  Walter  Conway  — 
although  he  had  a  heart  attack  is  still  alive 
and  kicking  .  .  .  Bill  Foley  died  September 
13  of  a  heart  attack  .  .  .  Class  Correspon- 
dent is  Joseph  L.  Tribble.  110  Bay  Ridge 
Lane,  Duxbury,  MA  02332. 


r\  C  Gratias  Agimus  Tibi!  This  is  the 
£m*J  year  we've  all  been  waiting  for. 
Let's  make  it  the  most  memorable  50th 
Anniversary  ever  for  the  "Greatest  Class 
Ever"  .  .  .  Notices  about  anniversary  ac- 
tivities will  be  mailed  to  classmates.  The 
following  have  already  indicated  interest 
in  our  Reunion:  Bill  O'Brien  (Dundee,  111.), 
Hon.  John  Fitzgerald  (Chicago),  Joe  Beattie 
(Detroit),  and  Bishop  Joseph  Regan,  M.M. 
(Philippines) .  .  .Edward  Donovan  is  active 
as  Collector  of  Taxes  in  Foxboro.  One 
daughter  heads  the  Occupational  Therapy 
Dept.  at  UNH  while  the  other  is  married 
to  the  Italian  representative  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Europe  . . .  Many  classmates  attended 
the  funeral  Mass  for  John  Hanrahan  at  St. 
Ignatius  Church  on  June  7th.  John  was 
president  of  Albany  Carpet  Cleaners  for 
49  years.  Our  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  family  .  .  .  Msgr.  John  Brown 
informed  me  of  the  death  of  Joe  Beattie's 
wife,  Marion,  at  Framingham  en  route 
from  Maine  to  Detroit.  Our  condolences 
to  Joe  on  the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife  .  .  . 
Some  350  friends  attended  the  dedication 
of  gymnasium  at  the  Tobin  School,  Cam- 
bridge, in  memory  of  our  classmate  Joseph 
Kozlowsky.  Mayor  Sullivan  eulogized  him 
as  "a  great  educator,  a  great  athlete,  and 
a  great  man."  His  widow  Catherine  un- 
veiled the  plaque;  his  sisters  Ann  and 
Helene,  son  Joseph,  Jr.,  and  brother  Alfred 
were  among  the  honored  guests  .  .  .  Mary 


Kathleen  Callahan  (BC  '69),  daughter  of 
Lester  and  Mary  Callahan,  wed  Hossan 
Shamais  in  June.  Tom  Callahan  (BC  70)  is 
campaigning  in  S.  Dakota  for  Senator 
McGovern  .  .  .  Please  send  any  news  of 
you  and  yours  in  this  our  50th  Anniver- 
sary year  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  Phil 
Callan,  57  Freeman  Street,  Auburndale, 
MA  02166. 


O  C^  ^e  are  extremely  sorry  to  report 
£m\j  the  death  of  Bob  Daley,  early  in 
September.  Many  of  us  were  with  him 
from  the  BC  High  days;  he  was  unusually 
loyal  as  a  classmate,  very  interested  in  all 
the  athletic  events  at  the  Heights.  His  boys 
were  fine  athletes,  too;  young  Bob  died 
while  a  junior,  as  we  recall,  and  Bill  was 
a  star  hockey  forward.  Our  sympathy  to 
his  family,  and  we'll  always  remember 
him  .  .  .  The  Cape  Codder  BC  Community 
is  still  growing.  Bill  Consodine  and  his 
Rose  have  bought  a  home  in  Captain's 
Village.  They  intend  to  keep  their  New 
Jersey  home  for  a  while  longer.  Had  a 
recent  get  together  at  Larry  McCarthy's 
Centerville  home  with  the  O'Doherty's, 
Beechers,  Gormans,  and  Healys.  Later  in 
June  we  had  another  cocktail  gathering 
with  John  and  Mac  Gorsey  showing  their 
appreciation  of  Cape  Cod  hospitality  to 
them  on  recent  visits  .  .  .  Dan  Healy  is  in 
Wyoming  as  I  write,  to  bring  his  Jesuit 
brother  back  to  Boston.  He  went  out  by 
bus  and  is  driving  Father's  car  back  this 
way  .  .  .  Saw  Bob  O'Doherty  last  week  at 
Sandwich.  He  is  as  busy  or  even  busier 
than  he  was  while  in  Brighton.  He's  in 
great  shape  but  feels  greatly  the  death  of 
Bob  Daley,  as  they  were  close  friends. 
Rose  and  I  spent  3  weeks  in  Ireland  in 
May,  with  a  3  day  jump  to  Scotland  tucked 
in  there.  Rainy  but  pleasant,  and  there 
are  no  more  bargains  there!  .  .  .  We  still 
hope  to  see  some  of  the  old-timers  at 
Alumni  Stadium  this  fall.  Come  on  out, 
it's  a  treat.  I  do  regret  that  I've  nothing 
more  to  report  except  Father  Jim  Monks 
was  in  Key  West,  Florida,  until  June, 
assisting  at  St.  Beede's  Rectory  .  .  .  Class 
correspondent  is  Bill  Cunningham,  Two 
Captain  Percival  Road,  South  Yarmouth, 
MA  02664. 

f\  ^9  Since  our  last  dispatch  we  have 
cL  I  lost  five  of  our  beloved  class- 
mates .  .  .  Martin  E.  Griffin  of  Malverne, 
Long  Island,  New  York,  former  Staff  Su- 
pervisor in  military  communications  for 
the  N.Y.  Telephone  Company,  died  May  4; 
Edwin  J.  Bailey  of  Brockton,  a  teacher  at 
Brockton  High  School,  died  May  6;  John  J. 
Nolan  of  Hingham,  retired  from  the  U.S. 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  died  June  5; 
Martin  P.  Davis  of  Weymouth,  former 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Parole 
Board,   died   September   4;   Rev.   Leo   G. 


Cunningham,   former  pastor  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  Church,  Essex,  died  Septem- 
ber 7.  Oremus   .  .  .  We  extend  our  con- 
dolences to  our  classmate,  Rev.  Joe  Quane, 
S.J.,  on  the  recent  death  of  his  mother, 
Mrs..  Annie  Quane  of  Brighton  .  .  .  The 
Frederick  A.   McDermott  Award,  named 
in  honor  of  our  former  classmate  who  was 
Suffolk  Law  School  dean,  was  granted  re- 
cently to  Judge  Frank  Donahue  .  .  .  Last 
April   at   Anaheim,    Calif.,  Joe  McKenny 
was   made    an   Honorary   Fellow   of   the 
American  Association  of  Health,  Physical 
Education,  and  Recreation.  Joe  and  Mrs. 
McKenney  recently  celebrated  their  45th 
wedding  anniversary  in  Hawaii  .  .  .  Thirty 
classmates  assembled  for  the  annual  Class 
Memorial  Mass  concelebrated  on  May  12 
at  St.  Mary's  Chapel  by  Msgr.  Joe  Ryan, 
Msgr.  Joe  Lyons,  and  Father  John  Devlin, 
S.J.  .  .  .  Bill  FitzGerald  has  retired  from 
his  latest  career,  that  of  Director  of  Li-  « 
brary   Science  graduate  studies  at  Villa-  I 
nova  University.  Bill  and  Mrs.  FitzGerald 
are  back  at  the  old  family  homestead  on 
M  ST.,  South  Boston  .  .  .  Frank  Shea's  son, 
a  graduate  of  Holy   Cross   and  the  Sor- 
bonne,  Paris,   served  in  the  Peace  Corps 
in  Africa  .  .  .  Active  in  the  B.C.  Club  of 
Cape  Cod  are  Joe  Bruton,  Dr.  John  Carroll, 
Walter  Bowler,  Paul  Seymour,  Tom  Heffer- 
nan,   and   Jim  Connors  .  .  .  Fr.  John  E. 
Connor  has  retired  and  is  living  in  Florida 
where   he   serves   the   spiritual  needs   of 
Senior  Citizens  ...  On  June  9  the  new 
$8,000,000  library  at  Lowell  State  College 
was  dedicated  in  the  name  of  the  college 
president,  Daniel  H.  O'Leary.  Dan  will  be- 
come the   chancellor  of  the  new  Lowell 
University  when  Lowell  State  and  Lowell 
Tech  merge  in  January  .  .  .  Larry  Thornton 
is   retired   and   living   at   the   Kenilworth 
Hotel,  Miami  Beach  .  .  .  William  H.  Ohren- 
berger,    Jr.,    is    an    attorney    in    Scituate. 
Young  Bill  is  quite  active  in  the  Cursillo  i 
movement  .  .  .  Msgr.  Joe  Lyons  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Winchester  Council  on  Aging  | 
.  .  .  Jim  Walsh  has  recovered  nicely  from 
a   hernia   operation   .   .   .   Jack  Buckley's 
daughter,  Margaret,  a  graduate  of  U.  Mass 
Boston,   was   married   last   May   to   John 
Barrett  of  West  Roxbury,  a  graduate  of 
Stonehill  and  Simmons  and  a  Junior  Li- 
brarian at  the  Copley  Square  Boston  Pub- 
lic  Library   .   .  .   Class   Correspondent  is 
John   J.   Buckley,   103   Williams   Avenue, 
Hyde  Park,  MA  02136. 

O  Q  Jonn  W"  McDevitt'  tne  Supreme 
4—%J  Knight  of  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, will  be  honored  by  the  Catholics, 
Protestants  and  Jews  at  a  national  recog- 
nition dinner  to  be  held  in  Boston  in  late 
October  .  .  .  Ken  Minihan,  retired  director 
of  Employment  Security,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  government  research  com- 
mission which  will  study  the  cultivation 
of  apple  orchards  in  Massachusetts  .  .   . 
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John  Halligan,  nationally  recognized  as  a 
tax  accountant,  died  in  early  June,  after 
a  lengthy  illness.  John  was  a  life-long 
resident  of  Winthrop  and  was  active  in 
civil  affairs  .  .  .  Dan  Driscoll  and  Helen 
are  busy  preparing  for  the  marriage  of 
their  oldest  daughter,  Nell,  to  Michael 
McCarthy  in  the  late  Fall  .  .  .  W.  Bartley 
Shevory,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
legal  field  especially  by  presiding  at  au- 
ditor sessions  for  the  Superior  Court,  died 
rather  suddenly  just  after  Labor  Day.  Bart 
will  be  fondly  remembered  by  his  class- 
mates and  by  the  residents  of  his  native 
Dedham  .  .  .  Gene  Plociennik  is  enjoying 
his  retirement  from  his  administrative 
position  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 
Gene  is  a  dedicated  supporter  of  Red  Sox 
activities  .  .  .  John  O'Laughlin  has  retired 
as  Vice-President  of  Emmanuel  College 
and  has  joined  the  Boston  School  System 
as  the  director  of  the  senior-citizens  vol- 
unteer program  .  .  .  Class  Correspondent 
is  Maurice  J.  Downey,  15  Dell  Avenue, 
Hyde  Park,  MA  02136. 


O^k  Ioe  Sheehan,  West  Roxbury,  went 
4L.*D  on  to  glory  on  July  5.  Joe  leaves 
his  widow  and  six  sons  and  daughters. 
For  forty-one  years  he  taught  at  English 
High,  Boston.  We  will  remember  Joe  in 
our  prayers  .  .  .  During  my  trip  to  the  Far 
East  via  Rome,  Mass  was  said  for  all  the 
members  of  the  class  of  '29  in  St.  Peter's 
by  Fr.  Leo  Shea,  Maryknoll  .  .  .  Fr.  Leo 
O'Keefe,  S.J.  receives  very  interesting 
mail  from  South  Boston's  Hambone  Kelley 
.  .  .  We  also  regret  to  announce  the  un- 
timely deaths  of  two  other  '29  men.  Father 
Francis  T.  Donahue  was  slain  in  his  rec- 
tory in  North  Carolina  in  June.  John  L. 
Dolan  of  Lowell  died  suddenly  in  the  late 
spring.  May  they  rest  in  peace.  Our  sym- 
pathy to  their  dear  ones  .  .  .  Our  ener- 
getic President  Paul  Markey  and  his  com- 
mittee assembled  about  sixty  '29ers  in- 
cluding wives  for  our  forty-fifth  anniver- 
jsary  at  the  general  Alumni  dinner  on  Fri- 
Iday  night  of  Alumni  weekend.  It  was  a 
jwarm  night  and  the  get-together  after- 
wards in  McGuinn  Hall  was  equally  warm 
and  friendly.  Francis  P.  Walsh  came  from 
2251  Pueblo  Lane,  Sarasota,  Florida.  John 
Cheever  Kelly  came  from  Colebrook,  N.H., 
on  the  Canadian  Border  where  he  is  in  the 
iiotel  business.  Louis  Fahey  looking  like  a 
diplomat  represented  Vermont  whither  he 
lias  recently  retired.  All  were  in  great 
shape  and  it  was  great  to  see  them  and 
ill  of  you  nearer  classmates  whom  we  see 
more  often.  Ed  Bond  and  his  wife  had 
made  reservations  but  had  to  cancel  at  the 
last  minute  when  Ed  was  hospitalized  in 
3un  City,  Arizona.  They  were  coming  to 
3ur  45th  en  route  to  visit  a  daughter  in 
England.  Father  Jim  Coyne  had  also  hoped 


to  come  from  Banning,  California  .  .  .  Dr. 
Francis  J.  Daly,  Jr.,  is  practicing  medicine 
in  Lowell  .  .  .  Major  Henry  Kievenaar,  Jr., 

after  two  hitches  in  Vietnam  and  work  on 
the  Peace  Commission  is  Chief  of  Oper- 
ations, Armor,  Fort  Hood,  Texas  .  .  .  John 
J.  Cronin  is  going  strong  with  the  National 
Association  of  Realtors  in  Chicago  after 
being  called  back  from  retirement.  As  he 
said,  "that  does  a  lot  for  one's  Ego".  He 
commutes  from  Owings  Mills,  Maryland 
'21117  R.R.#2,  Box  #207.  Great!  .  .  .  Class 
Correspondent  is  Leo  Shea,  18  Lombard 
Lane,  Sudbury,  MA  01776. 

0/"\  Here  we  are  in  our  45th  Anniver- 
*&\J  sary  year.  Since  we  will  have 
heavy  mailing  expense,  it  is  requested 
that  you  forward  five  dollars  for  class 
dues  to  Arthur  E.  Lohan,  Class  Treasurer, 
87  Charlemont  Street,  Newton  Highlands, 
MA  .  .  .  Bill  Cahill  and  Joe  Welsh  have 
retired  from  the  Courier  Citizen  Publish- 
ing Co.  at  Lowell  where  they  spent  their 
entire  business  careers.  Bill  reported  that 
Dr.  Bill  Green,  Leon  O'Brien  and  Fr. 
George  Gallivan  of  the  Lowell  area  are  all 
doing  fine  .  .  .  Jerry  McCarthy  is  supervi- 
sor of  the  State  Welfare  office  at  Dor- 
chester Lower  Mills  .  .  .  Happy  retirement 
to  Ted  and  Mary  Hoppe  who  now  reside 
at  Centerville  on  Cape  Cod  .  .  .  Mrs.  John 
J.  (Ann)  Hayes  is  a  teacher  at  Jamaica 
Plain  High  School  .  .  .  Tom  and  Flora 
Kelly  and  John  and  Helen  Dwyer  spent 
two  weeks  in  Spain  in  July  .  .  .  Nick  Maf- 
feo  of  Renton,  Washington  spent  his  sum- 
mer vacation  in  So.  America.  John  and 
Margaret  Haverty  and  John  and  Helen 
Dwyer  spent  two  weeks  in  Rome  and 
vicinity  in  July.  Al  and  Mary  McCarthy 
toured  Scotland  and  England  in  Septem- 
ber. The  sincere  sympathy  of  his  class- 
mates is  extended  to  Dr.  John  Joseph 
Kelley  whose  wife  Kathleen  died  in  Sep- 
tember. Kathleen  was  a  regular  attendant 
with  Joe  at  Class  functions  for  many  years. 
Requiescat  in  Pace  .  .  .  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Rooney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Mulcahy  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dwyer 
enjoyed  the  BC  Alumni  trip  to  the  Elbow 
Beach  Surf  Club  in  Bermuda  in  October. 
.  .  .  The  first  event  of  our  45th  Anniver- 
sary Year  was  a  memorial  mass  for  the 
deceased  members  of  our  class  at  St. 
Mary's  Chapel  at  BC  followed  by  Brunch 
at  McElroy  Commons  on  November  9th. 
The  Mass  was  concelebrated  by  class- 
mates led  by  Fr.  Neal  O'Connor.  This 
event  was  well  attended.  Chairman  was 
James  J.  Reagan,  Esq.  .  .  .  Tom  Kelley  has 
been  elected  a  Director  of  the  BC  High 
School  Alumni  Association  .  .  .  Please  re- 
serve Friday,  January  31,  1975,  when  our 
45th  Anniversary  Dinner  will  take  place  at 
Alumni  Hall.  Ample  notice  will  be  mailed 
.  .  .  Class  correspondent  is:  John  F.  Dwyer, 
165  Blue  Hills  Parkway,  Milton,  MA  02187. 


Q-l  Pat  Droney,  retired,  is  living  with 
O  I  his  wife,  Alice,  in  Arlington,  MA. 
He  worked  for  more  than  thirty  years  for 
Dewey  and  Almy  Division  of  W.  R.  Grace 
Company.  As  a  research  chemist,  Pat  has 
several  patents  to  his  credit;  these  hon- 
ors are  flattering  to  the  ego,  he  says,  but 
somewhat  less  so  to  the  pocketbook.  Over 
the  years,  Pat  has  traveled  to  Ireland,  En- 
gland, Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  New 
Zealand,  and  Australia.  His  trips  have  in- 
cluded most  of  the  states,  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  among  them.  Before  too  long,  he 
hopes  to  touch  upon  the  two  states  ab- 
sent from  his  list  —  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 
Retirement,  he  finds,  is  delightful.  "I  was 
told  I  would  have  to  adjust.  Nonsense! 
I've  found  out  there's  a  warm  sun  out 
there."  Pat  enjoys  gardening  with  his  wife, 
the  excellent  Robbins  Library,  and  Cyrus 
Dallin's  statue.  Concerning  his  social  and 
economic  status,  Pat  says  he  "manages  to 
cling  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  middle 
class."  "Have  I  learned  anything  in  65 
years?  Not  a  single  thing.  Decisions  by 
other  people  have  helped  me  a  great  deal. 
Life,  I  find,  is  interesting  and  enjoyable." 
.  .  .  Col.  Herb  O'Connor  retired  from  the 
regular  army  in  1965.  Since  then,  he  has 
done  writing,  consulting,  and  teaching  in 
the  fields  of  military  and  government  pro- 
curement. He  has  now  retired  for  the  sec- 
ond time.  He  is  active  with  Boy  Scouts 
and  community  projects.  His  only  child 
and  namesake  is  a  senior  at  Georgetown 
Prep,  not  too  far  from  Herb's  residence  in 
Chevy  Chase,  Maryland  .  .  .  Jerry  Doyle  is 
senior  corporate-litigating  partner  of  a 
Wall  Street  law  firm  with  85  law  associ- 
ates. He  has  been  an  agent  with  the  F.B.I., 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorney,  Southern  District 
of  New  York,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Jerry's  father,  John 
B.  Doyle,  class  of  1899,  died  a  decade  ago. 
His  son,  J.  Griffin  Doyle,  class  of  1968,  is 
about  to  obtain  his  Ph.D.  in  psychology  at 
Catholic  University,  after  having  served 
two  years  in  the  U.S.  Navy  in  the  South 
Pacific  .  .  .  Class  Correspondent  is  Richard 
H.  Fitzpatrick,  15  Hathaway  Road,  Lexing- 
ton, MA  02173. 


OO  Peter  Contardo,  927  Quinton  Ave., 
Ok  Trenton,  N.J.,  most  welcome  note 
relates  he  is  active  as  Safety  Consultant 
for  industry  and  educational  institutions 
(Ed.  Note  —  Nationally  Renowned).  Lec- 
tures at  Rider  College  and  Rutgers  U,  a 
member  of  Trenton  Board  of  Education. 
Fran  Curtin's  quote  —  "Peter!  —  what  an 
able  gentleman"  .  .  .  Guido  Palumbo  re- 
tired from  Ford  Motor  Company,  four 
grandchilden  .  .  .  Joe  Solari  retired  from 
Bureau  of  Operations,  U.S.  Postal  Service 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Await  your  visit  to 
Boston,  Pete  .  .  .  Continuing  our  classifi- 
cations  of  the  greatest  class  —  1932  — 
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let  there  be  no  doubt  —  here  are  the 
twenty-five  MD's  and  DMD's:  Hugh  J. 
Bonner,  Edward  W.  Burke,  Thomas  Cra- 
han,  Joseph  A.  Costrino,  Joseph  T.  Cour- 
noyer  (DMD),  Albert  P.  Kiburis,  Nathan  E. 
Silbert,  Edward  F.  Yurkanis,  John  A.  Quig- 
ley,  Andrew  E.  Spognardi,  Thomas  W. 
Tierney,  Anthony  A.  Vanaria  (DMD), 
George  E.  Sullivan,  Frank  M.  O'Connor, 
Thomas  M.  Feeney,  William  J.  Egan,  Leo 
Klenk,  Charles  H.  McLaughlin,  William  S. 
Nerone,  Henry  O'Brien  (DMD),  Richard  S. 
Nugent,  John  F.  McManus,  Joseph  P. 
Lynch,  George  Morris  and  Joe  McKenna 
of  Happy  Memory  (RIP)  .  .  .  The  lawyers, 
counsellors  at  law,  attorneys,  esquires  of 
1932  are  twenty  in  number:  John  Lawless, 
John  E.  Manzi,  Peter  J.  McGuigan,  Phil 
O'Brien,  Austin  A.  O'Malley,  Alfred  W. 
Dequoy,  Roger  J.  McCarthy,  John  D. 
O'Reilly,  William  E.  Bennett,  John  R.  Sen- 
nott,  Joseph  F.  Rogers,  George  W.  Shin- 
ney,  Richard  J.  Connelly,  William  D. 
Coughlan,  William  H.  Coogan,  John  E.  Cul- 
liten,  Edward  B.  Cass,  George  A.  Brouil- 
lard,  Thomas  S.  Carey,  Herman  Carp  .  .  . 
The  Laetare  Sunday  Communion  Break- 
fast brought  out  Peter  and  Nancy  Quinn 
celebrating  35th  wedding  anniversary; 
daughter  Paula;  son-in-law  Geoffrey  Tril- 
bey;  Pete's  sister  and  brother-in-law  Mary 
and  Ed  Mulvanity;  and  nephew  Edward. 
Fran  Curtin  and  six  sons  —  Francis,  Jr., 
Charles,  Michael,  James,  Patrick,  Terrence. 
Gerry  Kelley,  Ed  Hurley,  Fred  and  Louis 
Meier,  John  Connor,  Jim  Heggie  (hope  he 
was  elected  Norfolk  County  Commission- 
er) Ed  Gallagher  and  two  sons,  Edward, 
III,  and  Richard  .  .  .  Next  issue  includes 
our  Radio,  TV,  Press,  Stage  and  Govern- 
ment personalities  .  .  .  Volunteers  for  1932 
Class  Notes  or  narration — limit  300  words 
— most  welcome  .  .  .  Class  Correspondent 
is  Ed  Gallagher,  125  High  Street,  Boston, 
MA. 


OO  Arthur  Ballou,  sports  makeup  edi- 
WW  tor  for  the  Evening  Globe,  is 
proud  of  son  Richard,  '68,  a  Ph.D.  candi- 
date, who  is  teaching  in  the  History  Dept. 
for  Prof.  Allen  Wakstein  while  the  profes- 
sor is  on  a  medical  leave  of  absence.  .  .  . 
Fr.  Will  Bouvier,  SJ.,  of  Boston's  North 
End,  has  been  appointed  advisor  for  the 
State  Welfare  Department  under  Mr.  Min- 
ter  and  is  also  advisor  to  the  Mayor's 
Bicentennial  "Boston  200"  Committee  .  .  . 
Fr.  Frank  Ennis,  SJ,  is  back  from  South 
America  and  stationed  in  Assumption 
Parish  in  Bellingham,  MA  .  .  .  We  must 
list  among  our  recently  deceased  class- 
mates the  names  of  Henry  Burke,  a  realtor 
from  Winthrop,  and  Cmdr.  Terrence  M. 
Griffin  of  Arlington,  VA.  The  latter  had 
led  amphibious  operations  while  in  the 
Navy  and  was  cited  for  outstanding  relief 
work  in  both   the  European  and   Pacific 


Theatres  ...  In  June,  Jim  and  Peggy 
Connolly  vacationed  in  Italy  .  .  .  Class 
Correspondent  is  Fr.  Will  Bouvier,  SJ,  45 
Cooper  Street,  Boston,  MA  02113  (523- 
3171). 


O  C  Condolences:  To  Clem  and  to  the 
Ow  wife  and  children  of  Cyril  O'Brien 

whose  recent  death  saddens  our  class;  the 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  the  irrepressible 
twin  brothers  enlivened  our  class  .  .  .  also 
to  John  Griffin  on  the  loss  of  his  brother, 
Terry,  Class  of  '33.  Business  in  the  East 
provided  Jack  Murphy  of  Sacramento  with 
the  opportunity  to  renew  friendship  with 
Bob  Huddy,  Leo  McCarthy,  George  Niles, 
Ed  Sullivan  and  your  correspondent.  In- 
cidentally, Jack  promises  to  be  with  us 
for  our  40th  Anniversary  activities  in  the 
Spring.  Milt  Borenstein,  Hank  Groden, 
John  Griffin,  Frank  Maguire,  Don  Shan- 
non, Ed  and  Frank  Sullivan  are  serving  on 
our  planning  committee.  Watch  the  mail 
for  notice  of  the  class  dinner  to  discuss 
reunion  plans  and  for  the  announcement 
of  our  special  participation  in  Homecom- 
ing, November  16,  coinciding  with  Syra- 
cuse game.  Meanwhile,  pass  along  your 
ideas  for  anniversary  events  (Ed  Sullivan 
favors  a  trip  to  Monaco).  Above  all,  sup- 
port class  activities  by  your  cooperation 
and  participation.  We're  eager  to  match 
the  excellence  of  our  25th!  Class  corres- 
pondent: Daniel  G.  Holland,  164  Elgin 
Street,  Newton  Center,  MA  02159. 

OA^  George  Goodwin  has  moved  his 
vU  Insurance  Office  from  Wellesley  to 
Chestnut  Hill  —  and  his  home  fireside 
from  Wellesley  to  Chapel  Hill  in  Framing- 
ham  .  .  .  Frank  Delear,  Public  Relations 
Manager  for  Sikorsky  Aircraft  and  his 
department  won  the  top  public  relations 
award  in  National  Competition  held  by 
Industrial  Photography  Magazine  for  a 
motion  picture,  a  one-day  tour  of  Holland 
by  helicopter  (By  what  else??!)  .  .  .  Gene 
Arcand  is  the  owner  and  manager  of  the 
highly  successful  Allston  Depot  Restau- 
rant in  Allston  —  a  real  good  whistle  stop 
.  .  .  Chris  Iannella,  Boston  City  Council- 
man, made  a  strong  bid  for  the  Democra- 
tic nomination  for  Lt.  Governor  but  lost 
out  in  a  close  race  to  none  other  than 
Tip  O'Neill's  son,  Tom  3rd  .  .  .  Steve  Hart 
of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Edu- 
cation has  moved  his  office  to  the  South- 
east Regional  Center  in  the  Lakeville  Hos- 
pital. His  new  letterhead  says  "New 
Nurses  Quarters"  —  apparently  he  is  hot 
on  the  track  of  Mildred.  The  invocation 
prayer  composed  by  Steve  and  Bishop 
Larry  Riley  for  Tip  O'Neill's  luncheon  last 
spring  has  been  beautifully  hand  done  in 
manuscript  and  mounted,  thanks  to  efforts 
by  Steve,  and  it  has  been  given  to  Tip 
.  .  .  Bill  Hayward  is  giving  spelling  les- 
sons part  time  by  correspondence,  so  if 


you  need  help  write  to  Bill  .  .  .  Class  Cor- 
respondent is  J.  P.  Keating,  24  High  Street, 
Natick,  MA. 

0  ~y  Once  again,  we  had  a  huge  and 
\5  f  successful  social  gathering  last  Ap- 
ril. More  than  thirty-five  couples  attended 
and  as  usual,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
John  Bonner  (Delia)  everyone  had  a  good 
time.  The  food  was  good  and  we  danced 
to  a  live  band.  I  have  misplaced  the 
sheet  with  all  the  names,  and  for  fear  that 

1  may  omit  a  name,  I  will  refrain  from 
mentioning  any  .  .  .  The  spotlight  was  on 
Teddy  Glynn,  Joe  Murray,  and  Mike  Frasca 
who  did  imitations  of  Ted  Lewis  and  his 
little  soft  shoe  number.  Hail  to  Delia  Bon- 
ner for  her  usual  good  gatherings.  Many 
thanks  ...  A  huge  testimonial  was  given 
to  Andy  Dominick  on  his  retirement  as 
Asst.    Supt.    of    the    Manchester    Public 
School  System.  This  culminates  35  years 
in  his  role  in  the  field  of  education.  We» 
wish  Andy  and  Mary  the  choicest  good ' 
wishes  for  a  good,  restful  and  enjoyable 
rest,  and  may  they  enjoy  it  for  many  years 
to  come.  Good  Luck,  Andy  ...  Ed  Hart  is 
an  Executive  Board  member  of  the  Detroit 
Area  B.C.  Club.  We  always  remember  Ed 
for  his  beautiful   curly  hair.   What  hap- 
pened,  ED?   ...  I  heard   from  Fr.  John 
McCabe  of  the  Maryknoll  Order.  He  now 
resides    at    745    West   Adams   Blvd.,    Los 
Angeles,  California.  He  wants  to  be  re-; 
membered  to  all.  He  does  a  lot  of  travel- 
ing and  is  in  great  demand  as  a  Spanish 
Preacher  having  done  his  missionary  work 
in  Bolivia.  He  has  asked  for  an  assignment 
in   Latin  America.  We  hope   he  remains 
here  in  the  States,  and  possibly  an  assign- 
ment closer  to  his  Alma  Mater  .  .  .  Con-> 
gratulations  go  to  Ed  and  Mary  Phillips  on 
the  ordination  of  their  son,  Edward,  Jr.i 
Good  Luck,  Eddie,  and  I  hope  you  remem- 
ber  your   father's   friends   in   your  daily <i 
Masses  ...  If  I  hadn't  seen  it,  I  wouldn't  l 
have  believed  it.  Under  George  Curtin'ss 
degree,  is  his  son's  degree  from  all  places,; 
Holy  Cross.  All  your  father's  classmates^ 
wish  you  the  very  best  .  .  .  Connie  Ford,! 
daughter  of  Fred  and  Rita  Ford  will  be> 
married  to  Mike  O'Connor  on  September 
27,  1974.  A  reception  is  being  planned  at' 
Sidney  Hill  Country  Club.  The  Fords  have 
sold   their    home    in   Jamaica    Plain    and 
rented   an   apartment  in  Norwood.  They 
are  living  in  Msgr.  Bob  Sennott's  parish . . . 
Congratulations    are    extended    to    Msgr.i 
John  Quirk's  mother  on  her  recent  cele- 
bration  of  her  96th  birthday  .  .  .   Class 
Correspondent  is  Angelo  A.  DiMattia,  82 
Perthshire  Road,  Brighton,  MA  02135. 


OQ  l72  Classmates  pledged  $17,320  to 
On7  the  Annual  Fund.  We  had  6  Fides, 
58  McElroys,  13  Blue  Chips  .  .  .  The  foil 
lowing   manned    the    phones    during   thei 
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telethon:  Al  Branca,  Larry  Fitzpatrick, 
Jack  Flynn,  Bill  Flynn,  Pete  Kerr,  Dan 
Keyes,  Jim  Lynch,  Jack  Lynch,  Bill  D.  Mc- 
Carthy, George  Norberg,  Herb  Rooney  .  .  . 

Since  our  last  notes  four  classmates  have 
passed  away:  Ernie  Christian,  Bob  Cohen, 
Tom  Kilday,  and  Father  (LTC)  Tom  Mc- 
Donald, USAF.  Our  condolences  go  to 
their  families  .  .  .  Father  John  F.  Donovan 
is  Pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  Parish 
in  Stoughton.  Father  was  also  Pastor  of 
Saint  James  in  Groton  .  .  .  James  A.  Mc- 
Grath  lives  in  Winchester  and  is  an  an- 
tique dealer.  Jim  and  Mary  (O'Brien)  must 
qualify  as  the  champion  BC  parents.  The 
following  have  attended  or  are  attending 
BC:  Jim,  Jr.,  '66;  Mary  Ellen,  '67;  Michael, 
'68;  Kevin,  73;  Ann,  '74;  Patricia,  '77;  still 
to  come  is  Brien,  age  9.  Jim,  Jr.,  married 
Patricia  Louzan,  '70;  Mary  Ellen  married 
Joseph  Kuharich,  '68;  Michael  is  married 
to  Barbara  Riccio  .  .  .  Dan  Keyes  lives  in 
Parkway  and  practices  law.  Dan  is  former 
Presiding  Justice,  Chicopee  Court,  and  he 
is  Director,  Forbes  and  Wallace  Depart- 
ment Store  (Springfield)  and  Director, 
First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion (Worcester).  Dan  and  Gertrude  (De- 
wire)  have  six  children:  Martha  (Trinity), 
Nancy  (Our  Lady  of  Elms),  Kathleen  (Mer- 
rymount),  Betsy  (Trinity),  Daniel  (at  Suf- 
folk), Deborah  (at  BC)  .  .  .  Jim  Lynch  lives 
in  Scituate  and  is  a  custom's  inspector  for 
the  Port  of  Boston.  Jim  and  Margaret 
(Polka)  have  two  children:  Sheila  (Rose- 
mont)  is  married,  Debbie  attends  Newton- 
Wellesley  School  of  Nursing  .  .  .  Pete  Kerr 
lives  in  Hyde  Park  and  is  on  the  legal  staff, 
N.  E.  Telephone.  Pete  retired  from  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  as  a  Commander. 
Pete  and  Marie  (O'Leary)  have  five  chil- 
dren: Nancy  (Framingham  State),  Susan 
(Chamberlyn),  Christina  (University  Colo- 
rado, Peter  (BC),-  Lisa  (Fontbonne  Acad- 
emy) .  .  .  Class  Correspondent  is  Frederick 
A.  Norton,  29  Berry  Street,  Framingham, 
MA  01701. 


J\f\  The  Class  celebrates  its  35th  Anni- 
I  Vy  versary  this  year  and  a  committee 
jhas  been   appointed  to  plan  a  series  of 
events.   Tenative   events  include   a   class 
i  banquet  at  Alumni  Hall,  class  reception 
for  husbands  and  wives  following  a  pre- 
i  sentation  by  the  Dramatics  Society  or  Uni- 
'  versity  Chorale  and  Alumni  Weekend  May 
,  15  to  18.  Dormitory  facilities  will  be  avail- 
able at  the  college.  Events  during  Alumni 
Weekend  include  separate  class  reunions 
and  a  combined  anniversary  class  dinner 
dance.  Classmates  will  be  advised  of  the 
particulars   regarding   each   event   as   the 
plans  are  formulated  .  .  .  This  issue  marks 
also  a  return  to  the  Class  notes.  Any  items 
concerning  classmates  should  be  sent  to 
the  Alumni  Oifice  ...  Of  interest  is  the 
appointment   of  George  V.  Gallagher  as 


General  Counsel  of  Swift  &  Co.  .  .  .  Dave 
Lucey  continues  as  Registrar  of  Motor 
Vehicles  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts .  .  .  Bill  Griffin  is  Regional  Direc- 
tor of  Customs  and  John  Forristall  is  Dis- 
trict Director  of  Internal  Revenue  .  .  .  On 
the  sad  side  classmates  who  died  recently 
are  Ed  Cameron.  Charlie  Toohey,  and  Fr. 
Bill  Carpenger.  Requiescat  in  Pace.  .  .  . 
Paul  Duffey  is  now  practicing  law  in  Boca 
Raton,  FL  .  .  .  Fr.  Paul  Nash,  SJ,  is  at  BC 
as  Assistant  to  Rev.  Charles  Donovan,  SJ, 
Senior  Vice  President  .  .  .  Prof.  Fred  Dow 
holds  a  funded  chair  in  Marketing  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  .  .  .  Fr.  Joe  Shea, 
SJ,  continues  as  President  of  Cheverus 
High  School  in  Portland,  ME  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Trustees  of  BC  .  .  .  Fr.  Ambrose 
Mahoney,  SJ,  is  a  chaplain  at  Holy  Cross 
College  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  James 
M.  Kean,  15  Sanderson  Place,  Brighton, 
MA  02135. 


A -A  News  of  the  sudden  death  of 
*+  I  Thomas  E.  McDonald  of  Lynnfield, 
on  August  3,  was  received  very  sadly.  Tom 
succumbed  to  a  heart  attack.  He  was  a 
World  War  II  veteran  and,  in  recent  years, 
was  a  supervisory  examiner  at  the  Boston 
office  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  Tom  was  active  in  Lynnfield  Little 
League  athletic  programs;  he  was  also  a 
member  of  the  BC  Varsity  Club.  Tom's 
survivors  are  his  wife  Dorothy  E.  (Tryder); 
two  sons,  Thomas  and  Bryan;  three  daugh- 
ters, Patricia,  Kathryn,  Maureen  —  all  of 
Lynnfield;  and  two  brothers,  Edward  of 
Winthrop  and  Francis  of  Springfield.  Tom 
will  always  remain  our  Sugar  Bowl  "Won- 
der Team"  manager;  he  will  hold  a  cher- 
ished place  in  our  hearts.  May  his  soul 
rest  in  peace!  .  .  .  Jack  Mulroy  (who  sur- 
vived the  first  Kamikaze  attack  of  World 
War  II  against  incredible  odds)  is  now 
second  vice  president  (investments)  for 
Shearson,  Hammill  and  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New- 
port Beach,  California;  his  son  Tom  will 
receive  his  Ph.D.  in  botany  this  fall  .  .  . 
The  late  Ted  Judge  of  beloved  memory  has 
a  daughter  Mary  Margaret  who  is  an  hon- 
or student  at  Medford  High  where  she  is 
active  in  swim  and  track  competition;  she 
also  plays  the  piano.  Teddy,  Jr.  (age  17) 
has  Cerebral  Palsy  and  attends  the  Massa- 
chusetts Hospital  School  for  Handicapped 
Children  in  Canton.  Like  his  wonderful 
father,  he  has  a  very  good  head  on  his 
shoulders  .  .  .  Congratulations  to  Bishop 
Joseph  Maguire  on  his  election  to  the  BC 
Graduate  Athletic  Board  and  to  Lenny 
Frisoli,  elected  to  the  Watertown  Rede- 
velopment Authority  for  a  five-year  term 
.  .  .  Condolences  of  the  Class  are  extended 
to  Bishop  Maguire  on  the  death  of  his 
father  and  to  Harry  Fulchino,  M.D.,  on  the 
death  of  his  mother  . .  .  We  conclude  these 
notes  with  the  best  wishes  of  the  Class  to 


George  Donaldson  in  his  retirement  from 
the  BC  Placement  Office  which  he  opened 
in  1941.  We  appreciate  your  great  contri- 
bution, George,  to  Boston  College  .  .  . 
Class  correspondent  is  Edward  J.  Burke, 
20  Ravenswood  Rd.,  Waltham,  MA  02154. 


Jk  f\  The  Telethon  portion  of  the  last 
^T^L  Alumni  Fund  Drive  was  capably 
and  successfully  directed  by  Brian  Sulli- 
van. Forty-twoers  who  assisted  were  Jim 
Collins,  Frank  Dever,  Phil  Gill,  Jerry  Joyce, 
Paul  Maguire,  and  Ned  Martin.  Congratu- 
lations to  each  on  a  job  well  done  .  .  . 
Those  interested  in  a  "get-together"  at  a 
Basketball  game  this  Winter  are  asked  to 
contact  your  correspondent.  In  addition  to 
the  game  against  a  major  opponent,  the 
evening  would  include  pre  and  post  game 
socials  to  include  a  meeting  with  the 
Coach  and  some  of  the  players.  Unfor- 
tunately, mailing  costs  prohibit  a  general 
class  mailing,  therefore,  unless  there  is  a 
reasonable  response  within  30  days  after 
the  receipt  of  this  issue  of  Bridge,  plans 
will  be  abandoned.  If  there  is  sufficient 
interest,  contact  will  be  made  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis  to  those  interested  .  .  .  Finally, 
I  understand  that  two  more  of  our  class- 
mates have  joined  the  saints  in  heaven.  I 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  confirm 
each  anonymous  report.  In  any  event  may 
the  souls  of  all  departed  classmates  rest  in 
peace  .  .  .  Class  Correspondent  is  Ernest 
J.  Handy,  Esq.,  215  LaGrange  Street,  West 
Roxbury,  MA  02132. 


Jk  O  Your  correspondent  missed  the 
^T^J  last  issue  so  begs  your  indulgence 
if  some  of  these  items  are  a  bit  old  .  .  . 
The  congratulations  of  the  Class  go  to: 
Lou  Alfano  as  President-elect  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Medical  society  ...  to  Andy 
Carnegie  on  his  election  as  Vice  President, 
Central  Services  of  the  State  Street  Bank 
&  Trust  ...  to  Jack  McElwee  on  his  elec- 
tion to  Executive  Vice  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  ...  to  Wally  Mac- 
Donald  as  Consumer  Products  Marketing 
Director  of  the  Brightman  Company  .  .  . 
Other  notes:  Dick  Schoenfeld  has  been  ac- 
tive in  work  for  the  blind  as  President  of 
the  Forsight  Foundation  .  .  .  Fr.  Jim  Doyle, 
CSC,  is  on  a  sabbatical  year  at  George- 
town where  he  is  a  research  associate  on 
the  production  of  an  Encyclopedia  of  Bio- 
ethics,  the  first  of  its  kind  .  .  .  The  condo- 
lences of  the  Class  are  extended  to  the 
family  of  our  own  Msgr.  John  Harney,  late 
Rector  of  St.  Sebastian's;  to  Joe  Hurley  on 
the  death  of  his  mother,  and  to  Jim  Duane 
on  the  death  of  his  mother  .  .  .  See  you  at 
the  games!  .  .  .  Class  Correspondent  is 
Tom  Murray,  14  Churchill  Road,  W.  Rox- 
bury, MA. 
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/I Q  Color the BC- '49  —  25th Anniver- 

^Tx7  sary  fabulous!!!  Due  to  the  man- 
date of  the  editors  of  Bridge,  we  will  have 
to  limit  our  notes  to  the  high  points  of 
the  year,  from  the  most  successful  Ber- 
muda trip  to  the  most  enjoyable  Alumni 
weekend  .  .  .  Alumni  sources  tell  us  that 
we  set  a  number  of  records  for  other  25th 
year  classes  to  challenge.  — Our  class  had 
more  activities  during  the  year  than  any 
other  previous  class  —  an  endurance  rec- 
ord. — Our  class  had  the  largest  amount 
of  money  pledged  of  any  25th  year  class 
—  a  financial  record.  — Our  class  had  the 
largest  number  of  marshalls  ever  at  a 
graduation  —  an  involvement  record  .  .  . 
There  are  a  large  number  of  persons  re- 
sponsible for  the  successful  year,  but  two 
men  really  played  key  roles:  Bill  Cohan, 
our  dedicated  Class  President,  and  Bill 
Harney,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  25th 
Class  Activities  .  .  .  One  of  the  events  of 
the  year  was  the  Golf  Tournament  con- 
ducted by  the  Alumni  Association.  John 
McGourty  was  the  winner  of  a  beautiful 
25th  year  silver  trophy  donated  by  the 
college  .  .  .  The  highlight  of  the  year  had 
to  be  the  Alumni  Weekend.  It  was  so  good 
to  see  so  many  return,  especially  those 
from  out  of  state.  Joe  Browne  from  Illinois, 
Al  Cass  from  Connecticut,  John  Holt  from 
N.Y.,  John  Graham,  also  from  N.Y.,  George 
Kokiko  from  PA,  Jim  McEttrick  from  N.J., 
and  Al  Shaughnessy  from  MD,  are  among 
those  who  traveled  great  distances  to  re- 
turn to  the  Heights.  Commencement  ex- 
ercises were  certainly  the  grand  finale.  We 
have  twenty-six  fine  specimens  of  man- 
hood, dressed  in  top  hats  and  tails,  act  as 
marshalls.  Our  biggest  problem  was  say- 
ing goodbye  to  what  was  truly  a  remark- 
able turnout.  Again  our  sincere  congratu- 
lations to  Bill  Harney  and  his  committee 
for  a  first-class  job  .  .  .  Class  Correspon- 
dent is  John  T.  Prince,  64  Donnybrook 
Road,  Brighton,  MA  02135. 


[Tf\  Larry  Coen,  Chairman  of  the  25th 
\jKJ  Anniversary  Committee  urges  all 
to  return  the  biographical  questionnaires 
and  to  participate  in  the  various  functions 
during  the  coming  year  .  .  .  The  New  Eng- 
land Youth  Hockey  Championship  —  Ban- 
tam Division  —  was  won  by  the  Burling- 
ton (MA)  AA's  coached  by  Paul  Guinee. 
The  opponents  were  from  Camden,  Conn, 
and  were  also  coached  by  a  BCer,  Dick 
Gagliordi  .  .  .  Cliff  Myatt  now  resides  in 
Puerto  Rico  with  his  wife,  Graciela,  and  5 
children.  He  is  interested  in  starting  a  PR 
BC  Club  .  .  .  Heard  from  John  McAteer;  he 
is  Senior  Vice  President  of  Chittenden 
Trust  Co.,  Vt.;  He  and  Bernice  have  set- 
tled in  Burlington  with  their  6  children 
.  .  .  Dan  Finnegan  is  Director  of  Student 
Activities  at  Lennox  High  School  (CA) 
.  .  .  He  and  Marie  live  with  their  4  chil- 
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dren  in  Rancho  Palos  Verdes,  CA.  Dan 
has  been  president  of  the  LA  BC  Club  for 
8  years  .  .  .  Fr.  John  Caskin  is  curate  at  St. 
Anne's  Church  in  Kingston,  Jamaica.  He 
was  ordained  at  Weston  College  (MA)  in 
1960.  He  previously  taught  as  a  scholastic 
at  BC  High  School,  Holy  Cross,  Cheverus 
HS  in  Portland,  ME.  Fr.  John,  you  may  re- 
call, was  a  member  of  our  varsity  track 
team.  He  writes:  "My  prayers  will  be  with 
all  my  class-mates  as  well  as  a  remem- 
brance at  Mass,  especially  for  the  Com- 
mittee that  we  have  a  successful  reunion" 
.  .  .  Dick  Kinsella  recently  completed  3^ 
years  as  Warden  of  Suffolk  County  House 
of  Correction,  MA  .  .  .  He  is  currently 
Supervisor-Detention  Avoidance  Program 
in  the  Mass.  Dept.  of  Public  Health.  He  is 
also  active  as  a  coach  in  the  Youth  Hockey 
Program.  Dick  and  Betty  live  with  their  4 
children  in  Milton,  MA  .  .  .  Class  corres- 
pondent is  Walter  Curley,  16  Border  Road, 
Natick,  MA  01760. 

A  Q  Did  you  know  that  men  gossip  less 
^X^J  than  women,  but  mean  it?  After  10 
years  in  Belmont,  Rev.  Angelo  P.  Loscocco 
has  moved  to  Saint  Mary's  Church  in 
Salem.  Paul  Morin  writes  that  Morris  Bres- 
louf  has  been  promoted  to  Marketing  Pro- 
ducts Manager  for  Borden  Chemical.  John 
P.  Coneys,  Jr.  is  with  Union  Commercial 
Insurance  in  Boston  and  has  two  sons 
grads  of  BC.  Jim  Boudreau  with  Babson 
Institute  with  one  daughter  at  Stonehill, 
one  at  University  of  Mass  and  a  son  at 
BC.  Ed  Coen  has  four  in  college,  four  in 
grammar  or  high  school,  with  the  young- 
est only  five.  Joseph  T.  Laffey  is  chairman 
of  Social  Studies  Dept.,  So.  Kingston  High 
in  Wakefield,  R.I.  John  A.  Galvin,  Proba- 
tion Officer,  Waltham  Court,  has  a  daugh- 
ter at  Stonehill  and  another  a  court  con- 
sultant. Francis  T.  McCarthy  has  one 
daughter  at  Bishop  Fenwick  and  a  boy  in 
the  Gloucester  school  system.  Bernard  R. 
McGrath  has  a  son  at  Dartmouth  and  a 
daughter  at  a  local  college.  Veto  Stasunas 
Ph.D.,  chemistry,  working  in  field  of  Plas- 
tersizers  has  one  daughter  at  University 
of  R.I.  one  at  Ohio  Weslyan  and  two  in 
high  school.  George  E.  Brown,  Jr.  is  with 
Navy  Avionics  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.  has 
two  sons  in  grammar  school.  John  Sayers, 
Jr.,  is  with  Redevelopment  Renewal  Bos- 
ton and  five  children,  two  at  Lowell  State, 
one  North  Middlesex,  and  two  in  high 
school.  Heard  on  Summer  Street  recently 
one  oldster  to  another:  "Do  you  find  it 
shocking  that  nothing  shocks  you  any- 
more?" See  you  at  the  games.  Class  cor- 
respondent is  V.  Paul  Riordan,  40  Hill- 
crest  Place,  Westwood,  MA  02090. 


[T  -i  We  have  not  been  active  in  Class 
\J  I  Notes  for  the  past  few  years  ...  I 
have  been   otherwise   occupied  with  my 


law  practice;  sending  children  through 
College  and  participating  in  extracurricu- 
lar activities  of  a  necessary  nature  includ- 
ing much  Bar  Association  work,  lobbying 
for  the  Massachusetts  Conveyancers  As- 
sociation on  Beacon  Hill  and  in  Washing- 
ton; Bank  Board  of  Directors  and  Election 
Commission  in  the  City  of  Newton  .  .  . 
Rudy  Sacco  was  sworn  in  as  a  Special 
Justice  of  the  Probate  Court  last  October 
by  Governor  Sargent.  Judge  Sacco  is  still 
an  active  member  of  the  Berkshire  County 
B.C.  Club  and  his  son,  Dom,  is  B.C.  '77  .  .  . 
Paul  J.  Doyle,  Esq.,  who  is  an  administra- 
tive Judge  for  the  State  of  California  and 
who  currently  resides  in  Walnut  Creek, 
California  with  his  wife  Dorothy 
(McGovern)  and  their  two  daughters,  was^ 
a  guest  speaker  at  a  recent  dinner-recep- 
tion for  Fr.  Daniel  Linehan.  The  reception 
was  held  at  the  San  Damiano  Retreat  in 
Danville  and  celebrated  the  50th  Anniver- 
sary of  this  world-renown  Jesuit  geo- 
physicist  .  .  .  John  J.  Doyle  Jr.  who  was 
Director  of  the  European  operations  of 
Rohm  and  Haas  Company  (manufacturers 
of  chemicals,  plastics,  fibers  and  health 
products)  has  been  named  Vice  President 
and  General  Manager  of  their  Fibers  Divi- 
sion. He  now  lives  in  Philadelphia  .  .  .  Our 
Class  thespian,  who  has  made  a  career  in 
the  theatre,  Ronald  Weyand,  penned  a 
note  telling  us  that  he,  his  wife,  and  three 
children  recently  returned  from  a  tour^ 
of  England,  France,  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Turkey  where  they  visited  theatres  and 
saw  the  sights.  Marcia  is  recovered  from 
heart  surgery  at  Johns  Hopkins.  Ron's 
more  recent  work  was  with  Joel  Grey  in 
"Man  on  a  String".  He  will  be  playing  the 
lead  in  a  film  of  John  Updike's  "The 
Music  Room"  .  .  .  Fireman's  Fund  Ameri- 
can Insurance  Companies  hired  classmate 
William  T.  Carey  as  a  fire  underwriter 
trainee  in  1951.  Bill  worked  in  New  York 
City,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Philadelphia 
until  1966.  He  was  made  commercial  lines 
manager  in  1972  and  has  just  been  pro3 
moted  to  resident-secretary-commercial 
lines  .  .  .  One  of  our  fellow-classmates, 
Tom  Leahy,  passed  away  suddenly  on 
January  7th  of  a  heart  attack  .  .  .  Class! 
Correspondent  is  James  P.  D.  Waters,  61 
Stearns  Street,  Newton  Centre,  MA  02159. 


[ZSI  This  may  seem  like  old  news,  but 
\J^T  since  the  notes  for  the  June  issue 
of  bridge  were  due  in  April,  I  couldn't 
very  well  report  on  the  May  alumni  week- 
end for  the  anniversary  classes.  At  any 
rate,  the  only  function  my  wife  and  I  were 
able  to  attend  was  the  dinner  dance  held 
at  McElroy  Commons  on  campus.  The 
class  of  '54  was  represented  by  about  25 
couples  .  .  .  This  past  year  I  met  two  more 
of  our  classmates  at  a  social  function  held 
by   Boston    College    Club    of   Cape    Cod, 
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namely,  former  football  player,  Lou  Florio, 
who  lives  in  South  Yarmouth,  MA,  with 
his  family  and  Anthony  (Tony)  DeDecko 
who  lives  with  his  family  in  Centerville, 
MA  .  .  .  Guests  and  members  of  the  Boston 
College  Club  of  Cape  Cod  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  the  President  of  the  College, 
Fr.  Monan,  at  a  Communion  breakfast 
held  at  the  Sheraton-Regal  in  Hyannis  this 
spring.  He  is  a  wonderful  speaker  and  we 
were  all  grateful  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  him  .  .  .  Wally  Mac- 
Kinnon is  president  of  Wal-Mac,  Inc., 
Physical  Education  Outfitter,  Bourne,  MA 
.  .  .  Bob  Gately  is  vice-president  of  the 
Zonn  Corporation,  a  Security  Consultant 
Firm,  in  Miami.  Bob  is  married  to  Eileen 
DeSanctis,  who  would  have  been  class  of 
'57.  They  have  five  children  and  live  in 
Florida  .  .  .  Please  mail  or  call  in  any 
information  about  yourself  or  fellow  class- 
mates .  .  .  Class  Correspondent  is  T. 
Leonard  Matthews,  104  Falmouth  Heights 
Road,  Falmouth,  MA  02540. 

|T  |T  At  long  last,  we  have  enough  items 
vO  to  put  together  a  column  of  sorts. 
First  we  must  acknowledge  the  heartache 
suffered  by  at  least  two  classmates  this 
past  year,  or  since  the  last  column  was 
put  together.  Both  Jean  O'Neil  and  Pat 
Schaefer  Romelfanger  were  saddened  by 
the  deaths  of  their  mothers.  We  must 
apologize  for  being  so  tardy  in  formally 
offering  our  sympathy  to  them  .  .  .  On  a 
happier  note,  I  met  John  Boland  and  his 
lovely  wife  and  children  way  back  on  the 
fourth  of  July.  Had  a  delightful  time  remi- 
niscing and  looking  forward  to  #20.  The 
Boland's  live  in  New  Hampshire  now  .  .  . 
Louise  McDevitt  Wallent  dropped  in  un- 
expectedly one  day.  Like  others  of  you 
out  there  I'm  sure,  she  was  looking  for- 
ward to  high  school  graduation  of  her 
oldest  daughter  .  .  .  Marie  Considine 
Heffernan,  Tim  and  the  children  are  quite 
the  experts  in  roughing  it  in  the  Maine 
woods.  From  her  notes,  it  sounds  chal- 
lenging to  say  the  least  .  .  .  Your  corre- 
spondent was  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
little  book  published  by  Little-Brown  last 
October  and  hears  it  is  doing  well  .  .  .  I'll 
close  with  a  plea  to  all  the  men  and 
women  of  '55.  Why  not  take  10  minutes 
to  just  jot  me  a  line  and  catch  me  up  to 
date  on  your  doings.  It  may  not  sound 
important  to  you,  but  as  you've  probably 
wondered  what  is  going  on  in  the  class, 
so,  too,  is  everyone  else.  Do  it  now,  please, 
so  that  when  I  get  the  next  notice  for 
deadline,  I  can  put  together  a  full  column. 
Thanks!  .  .  .  Class  Correspondent  is  Marie 
Kelleher,  12  Tappen  Street,  Melrose,  MA 
02176. 

PZ^F  Congratulations  to  Ed  Miller  on  his 
V^  ■  appointment  as  Director  of  Public 
Relations   at   Boston   College.   The    class 


wishes  him  every  success  as  he  takes 
over  this  very  important  position  .  .  . 
Jay  Cronin  is  now  a  Regional  Manager 
with  Sherwin  Williams  in  New  Jersey. 
One  of  his  neighbors  is  Bill  McQueeney, 
recently  arrived  from  Milwaukee  .  .  .  Paul 
McNulty  invites  one  and  all  to  his  new 
Lincoln-Mercury  dealership  in  Franklin, 
Mass  .  .  .  Congratulations  to  John  Harring- 
ton, newly  elected  Treasurer  of  the  Alum- 
ni Association  .  .  .  Maurice  and  Brenda 
Whalen  are  now  located  in  Hartford  .  .  . 
Class  correspondent  is  MaryAlice  Del- 
Monte,  15  Beacon  St.,  Natick  MA  01762. 

CQ  Heard  recently  from  Ed  Powers 
\jO  who  is  married  to  the  former  Mary 
Ellen  Herlihy,  Nursing,  Class  of  1966.  Ed, 
an  associate  professor  of  economics  at 
Northern  Michigan  University,  recently 
received  an  appointment  as  a  visiting 
scholar  and  lecturer  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Mary  Ellen  is  with  him  pur- 
suing a  Masters  in  Nursing  at  College 
Park  .  .  .  Edward  J.  Devin  was  recently 
named  personnel  manager  at  Denver  Op- 
erations Center  of  Stone  &  Webster  Engi- 
neering Corporation  .  .  .  Bill  McGovern 
and  his  wife,  Mary  Clare,  are  the  parents 
of  three  children  and  living  in  New  York. 
Bill  is  with  the  Price  Paper  Corporation 
.  .  .  Don  McLellan  is  residing  and  prac- 
ticing dentistry  in  Westwood,  MA  .  .  . 
Bob  Schroeder  is  living  in  Needham,  MA, 
and  is  Sales  Manager  of  a  Cambridge  firm 
.  .  .  Anne  K.  Plociennik  (Marshall),  School 
of  Education,  has  her  Ph.D.  in  Education 
and  is  supervisor  of  student  teachers  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Her  husband, 
Bob,  is  a  full-time  professor  at  that  Uni- 
versity .  .  .  Class  Correspondent  is  Dave 
Rafferty,  33  Huntley  Road,  Hingham,  MA 
02043. 


£*fT\  Condolences  to  the  family  of 
I3v^  Donald  P.  McDonough  who  died  in 
January  in  Pelham,  N.  H.  .  .  .  Bob  Looney 
is  living  in  Revere  and  is  co-founder  of 
Scientific  Software  as  consulting  engineer 
.  .  .  Paul  Hughes  —  General  Manager  and 
Vice  President  for  Poole  Broadcasting  Co. 
Station  WTEN  in  Albany,  N.Y.  ...  Jim 
Hession  living  in  Winchester  —  three 
children  —  Varian  Associates  —  Pro- 
curement Group  .  .  .  Paul  Krzewick  — 
Appraiser  —  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment —  living  in  Chelmsford  —  two  chil- 
dren ...  Ed  Pultinas  —  working  with 
Proctor  and  Gamble  in  Cincinnati  —  two 
children  .  .  .  Bernie  Plansky  —  President 
Frequency  Sources  of  Chelmsford  (micro- 
wave components)  —  seven  children  — 
living  in  Wakefield  .  .  .  Jack  Harney  — 
President  of  Santiago  Bank  of  Tuxton, 
California  —  four  children  —  living  in 
Newport  Beach  .  .  .  Jim  Kepple  —  living 
Viriginia  —  Anaconda  sales  —  four  chil- 


dren .  .  .  Jim  Norton  —  with  Hallmark 
Cards  living  in  Hudson,  Ohio  .  .  .  John 
Gouzoules  —  with  IRS  —  law  degree  — 
residing  in  Medfield  —  two  children  .  .  . 
Mort  Hunt  —  United  Brands  —  Audit  Staff 

—  living  in  Scituate  —  three  children  .  .  . 
Mike  Hurley  —  living  in  new  home  in 
Sharon  —  two  daughters  .  .  .  Zig  Pozatek 

—  living  in  Cohasset  —  one  child  —  open- 
ing oral  surgeon  practice  in  Scituate  .  .  . 
Joe  DiMarino  —  has  independent  account- 
ing firm  —  living  in  Woburn  —  four  boys 
.  .  .  Tom  Gilligan  —  State  Department  — 
Latin  American  Affairs  —  living  Falls 
Church,  Virginia  —  five  children  .  .  .  Pete 
Hanson  —  residing  in  Hingham  —  Polar- 
oid Production  Management  .  .  .  Ted  Huff 
playing  golf  —  two  children  —  life  insur- 
ance sales  in  Winter  Haven,  Florida  .  .  . 

Biff  Kelley  —  living  in  Milton  —  five  chil- 
ren  —  Insurance  with  Myette-Kelley  in 
Boston  .  .  .  Joe  Walker  writes  from  Michi- 
gan where  he  is  Senior  Administrator  at 
General  Motors  Institute  —  responsible 
for  Management  Development  in  Detroit 
area  .  .  .  Condolences  to  Rick  Pierce  on 
the  recent  death  of  his  mother  .  .  .  Class 
Correspondent  is  Joseph  R.  Carty,  57  Main 
Street,  Norwell,  Mass.  02061. 

£>0  It's  good  to  have  Bea  (Hanley)  Lee, 
\J cL  and  family  back  in  the  States  after 
being  stationed  in  Berlin  since  June,  1971 
.  .  .  Enjoying  a  good  time  at  the  Spring 
Cocktail  Party  were  Jim  and  Julie  (Aucoin) 
Dempsey,  who  have  three  children  and 
are  living  in  Lynn.  Julie  told  us  Grail 
O'Connor  is  involved  in  guidance  work  at 
Manchester  Memorial  High  in  N.H.  and  is 
quite  a  tennis  buff  .  .  .  Rev.  Wallace 
Blackwood  is  with  North  Shore  Catholic 
Charities  .  .  .  Joe  and  Mary  (Grenon) 
Dalton  have  three  children  and  live  in 
Lynnfield  .  .  .  Roy  and  Maureen  (Cooney) 
Berggren  have  a  little  girl  and  live  in 
Braintree.  Maureen  is  teaching  math  at 
Northeastern  .  .  .  Elaine  and  Paul  Lyons 
(CBA  '60)  are  the  proud  parents  of  Judith 
Marie,  born  February  27,  1974  .  .  .  Sally 
Osborne  Russell  writes  that  her  third  child 
was  born  February  15,  1974.  The  Russells 
are  living  in  Brockton  .  .  .  Carol  Dorey 
Hurzeler's  third  child,  a  son,  was  born  in 
March  .  .  .  Margee  Curley  was  married  to 
Gerald  L.  Anderson  in  Washington,  D.C. 
on  June  8, 1974.  They  will  live  in  Charlotte, 
N.C.  .  .  .  Grace  Cononi  Duffie'd's  mother 
died  July  2,  1974.  Grace  is  now  living  in 
Bloomington,  Minnesota  and  'working  in 
In-service  Education  for  the  V.W.  .  .  .  Dick 
Beauregard  is  living  with  his  vyife  Joyce 
and  two  children  in  Rochester,  NY.  Dick 
is  a  Xerox  procurement  specialist,.  .  .  Bill 
Cunis  is  teaching  in  Ashland.  Bill  and  his 
wife  Mary  Ann  have  two  sons.  Bill  is  on 
the  coaching  staff  of  B.C.'s  baseball  team 
.   .  .  Frank  Bifano  and  his   wife,  Nancy, 
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have  three  children  and  live  in  Dorcester. 
Frank  is  Associate  Director  of  "Children 
in  Crises"  .  .  .  Charlie  Carr  and  wife  Jane 
have  three  children.  Charlie  is  Controller 
of  New  Can  Company  in  Holbrook  .  .  . 
Joseph  Sheehan  and  his  wife  Patricia  and 
their  three  children  live  in  Maiden.  Joe 
is  Purchasing  Agent  for  Commercial  Plas- 
tics and  Supply  Corporation  .  .  .  Tom 
O'Keefe  and  his  wife  Carol  and  son  Ryan 
live  in  Arlington.  Tom  is  now  a  tax  spe- 
cialist with  Honeywell  ...  Ed  Raftery  and 
his  wife  Babs  and  three  children  live  in 
the  state  of  Washington.  Ed  is  Northwest 
District  Manager  for  the  A.W.  Chesterton 
Company.  Ed's  travels  take  him  through- 
out the  Northwest,  including  Alaska  .  .  . 
Paul  Sullivan  lives  in  Cherry  Hill,  New 
Jersey  with  his  wife  Jo  Ann  and  his  son 
Todd.  Paul  is  Regional  Pension  Manager 
for  Phoenix  Mutual  .  .  .  The  Business 
School  correspondents,  Paul  Norton  and 
Jack  MacKinnon,  are  pleased  to  report 
the  births  of  their  daughters.  Kathryn  Ann 
Norton  was  born  on  August  6th  and  Julie 
MacKinnon  was  born  on  September  7  .  .  . 
Class  Correspondents  are  Jean-Marie  Egan 
Cull,  45  Wareland  Road,  Wellesley,  MA; 
Elaine  Hurley  Lyons,  Zero  Mathaurs 
Street,  Milton,  MA;  Paul  Norton,  15  Howitt 
Road,  West  Roxbury,  MA. 


Ei/\   Judy  Hogarty   McLaughlin   has 

V^^T  brought  the  total  of  sons  to  three 
with  new  addition  .  .  .  Dan  and  Nancy 
Balboni  Camia  are  still  moving  around 
with  the  U.S.  Army.  They  are  now  in 
Kansas  along  with  their  two  daughters 
.  .  .  Muriel  Normand  Kerrigan,  husband 
Jim  and  four  daughters  welcomed  their 
first  son  and  brother  .  .  .  Jean  Rawson 
Edgerton  wrote  with  ten  years  worth  of 
news.  After  graduation,  she  spent  four 
years  in  the  Navy  stationed  at  Portsmouth, 
VA.  While  there,  she  met  and  married 
husband  Jim  from  Madison,  WI.  They 
now  reside  in  Middletown,  OH.,  where 
Jean  taught  nursing  at  St.  Elizabeth  Medi- 
cal Center  until  the  arrival  of  sons  Jimmy 
and  Jonathan.  In  her  "spare"  time,  she  is 
a  student  at  Miami  U.  looking  for  a  M.S. 
in  counseling  .  .  .  Rita  Rosenbauer  Hauser 
and  her  M.D.  husband  are  stationed  in 
California,  last  we  heard  .  . .  Margie  Hogan 
Heyd  is  married  and  lives  in  Hartsdale, 
NY.  She  received  her  MSN  in  Maternal 
Child  Health  from  Yale  in  1966,  was  an 
instructor  at  UCONN  and  a  parent  edu- 
cator and  midwife  in  New  York.  In  1972, 
she  was  appointed  an  assistant  professor 
at  Fairfield  University  School  of  Nursing 
.  .  .  Sheila  Harris  Leary  is  filling  her 
Phillipsburg,  NJ  farmhouse  with  babies. 
Tom  and  Elinor  welcomed  their  new  sib- 
ling John  .  .  .  Mary  Russo  Briggs  has  three 
children:  Mary  Kare,  8;  Leigh  Ann,  5;  and 
Thomas  Joseph,  1  .  .  .  Class  President  Dave 


Duffy  sent  a  note  expressing  his  personal 
thanks  to  all  those  who  made  our  10th 
Reunion  such  a  success.  He  especially 
wanted  to  thank  the  Reunion  Committee: 
Ellen  Ennis  Kane,  Robert  C.  Nyhan,  Elinor 
Rupp  Downey,  Walter  Zwibble  and 
Richard  Dunn  and  all  those  classmates 
who  attended  the  functions  and  gave  so 
generously  to  the  Annual  Fund  .  .  .  Class 
Correspondents  are  Honey  Collimore 
Sluben,  341  Nonopoge  Road,  Fairfield,  CT 
06430;  and  Jack  Cronin,  14  Westview  Ter- 
race, Woburn,  MA  01801. 


£^[Z  Tenth  year  reunion  plans  are  being 
V^^^  made;  we  hope  that  all  of  you  will 
plan  to  attend  some  of  the  functions. 
Those  interested  in  working  on  reunion 
plans  can  contact  correspondents  or  class 
officers  .  .  .  Mary  Formicelli  McCarthy 
heads  the  Psych  Dept.  at  Lawrence  Me- 
morial Sch.  of  Nsg  .  .  .  Bunny  Cullen 
Regan's  daughter  Barbara  underwent  a 
kidney  transplant  with  Bunny  as  the  donor 
.  .  .  Donna  Doyle  Sutton  is  living  in  Ala- 
bama with  husband  Steve  and  five  chil- 
dren (her  2  and  Steve's  3)  .  .  .  Stella 
Kosowicz  is  Director  of  Staff  Education  at 
NE  Deaconess  .  .  .  JoAnn  Knight  Bryson 
is  pursuing  her  Master's  on  a  fellowship 
at  URI  .  .  .  Franny  Gately  Gately  (no  mis- 
print) lives  in  Stoughton  with  her  husband 
and  three  children;  she  works  part-time 
at  Foxboro  State  Hospital  .  .  .  Sally  Bissett 
Nisby  is  a  Public  Health  Nurse  .  .  .  Char- 
lotte Zalewski  O'Connor  teaches  at  Mt. 
Auburn  Hospital  Sch.  of  Nsg.  Her  dear 
friend  and  our  classmate,  Ann  O'Connor, 
passed  away  in  1967  .  .  .  Mary  Ellen 
McCarthy,  who  left  after  our  freshman 
year  to  enter  the  convent  and  returned 
later  to  finish  her  BSN,  recently  entered 
Law  School  .  .  .  Sr.  William  Mary  (Marty 
WillettJ  is  now  Mrs.  John  Murphy  and 
lives  in  Canton  with  her  husband,  son 
and  daughter  .  .  .  Marty  Choquette  is  mar- 
ried to  Navy  man  Jim  Eckoff  and  living 
in  Guam  with  their  two  boys  .  .  .  Frank 
and  Carol  (LeClair)  Bergin  and  family  are 
living  in  Silver  Springs,  Md.,  while  Frank 
interns  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  .  .  . 
Rose  Ryan  Dunn  is  in  Needham  with  her 
two  sons  while  husband  Ben  is  in  Israel 
with  the  Peace  Keeping  Forces  .  .  .  Ron 
and  Ellen  (Gordon)  Rosier  live  with  their 
three  children  in  Silver  Springs;  Ron 
teaches  Math  at  Georgetown  .  .  .  Doug  and 
Judy  LeBrecque  are  living  in  Durham 
while  Doug  is  doing  his  medical  residency 
at  Duke  .  .  .  Congratulations  to  Frank 
Hassey  on  being  made  a  Vice  President  of 
State  Street  Bank;  he  is  the  bank's  chief 
economist  .  .  .  Class  correspondents  are 
Judy  Nisius  Hagan,  353  Dillingham  Way, 
Hanover,  MA  02339  and  Patricia  McNulty 
Harte,  36  Mayflower  Road,  Winchester, 
MA  01890. 


£i£^  Rev.  Paul  C.  Kenney,  S.J.,  has  com- 
>^^J  pleted  his  MA.  in  Communication 
Arts  at  Loyola  University.  He  is  now 
spending  a  few  months  working  with  the 
Sacred  Heart  Progrm  in  St.  Louis  getting 
first-hand  experience  of  a  successful  re- 
ligious program  .  .  .  John  F.  Kelly  is  a 
C.P.A.  with  Alexander  Grant  Certified 
Public  Accountants  in  their  Baltimore  of- 
fice. He  and  his  wife,  Lee,  have  three  sons. 
They  are  living  at  10731  Lakespring  Way 
in  Baltimore  and  would  enjoy  hearing 
from  fellow  B.C'ers  in  the  Baltimore  area 
.  . .  Elaine  Prendergast  Shea  has  completed 
her  Master's  Degree  at  Springfield  College. 
Tom  ('63)  is  currently  teaching  there  .  .  . 
Thomas  M.  Murphy  died  June  17,  1974, 
in  New  London,  Connecticut.  Sympathy  to 
his  wife,  son  and  family  .  .  .  Class  Cor- 
respondents are  Tom  and  Marianne 
(McGinnis)  Torrisi,  8  Candlewood  Drive, 
Andover,  MA  01810. 


£t"7  Patrick  Coffey  has  received  a  Doc- 
\J  I  tor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  Chem- 
istry from  St.  Louis  University  .  .  .  John 
Conners  is  an  Assistant  Actuary  with 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company.  He 
was  installed  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Casualty 
Actuarial  Society,  the  highest  designation 
in  the  casualty  actuarial  field  . .  .  Larry  and 
Jean  O'Hare  are  living  in  Belmont  with 
their  kids  Katie  and  Kevin.  Larry  works 
for  John  Hancock  Insurance  .  .  .  Ms. 
Elaine  (Guenette)  Greenwood  (Ed)  has 
resumed  teaching,  she  is  a  faculty  mem- 
ber of  Valencia  Community  College  in  i 
Orlando,  Florida  .  .  .  Bill  Palmer  and  wife 
Bonnie  Gail  (Fibkins)  (Ed)  are  living  in 
Holiday,  Florida,  where  Bill  is  in  com- 
mercial real  estate.  They  have  a  daughter 
Elise  and  a  new  baby  born  in  April.  Bill 
is  working  toward  his  MBA  at  U.  of 
Tampa  .  .  .  Barry  Green  and  wife  Kathleen 
are  enjoying  their  two  sons  Eric  and  Mark. 
Maybe  they  could  make  a  match  with 
Debbie  and  Patricia  Bale,  daughters  of  Bill 
Bale,  South  River,  New  Jersey  .  .  .  Jack  and 
Becky  D'Amico  are  living  in  Atlanta  with 
their  two  daughters,  Jennifer  and  Lacey. 
Jack  has  opened  a  new  office  there  for 
Johnson,  Atwater  &  Company,  CPA's  .  .  . 
Don  and  Sue  Marr  with  daughters  Tiffany 
and  Melissa  are  in  New  York  where  Don 
is  Comptroller  of  the  American  League  .  .  . 
Bill  and  Sherie  Welch  are  back  in  Atlanta. 
Bill  is  practicing  law  with  Edward  Neely 
&  Company.  Sherie  is  in  law  school  at 
Emory  University  .  .  .  John  and  Candi 
Hoyle  with  daughter,  Tracy,  have  moved 
to  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida.  John  is  regional 
sales  manager  for  Westinghouse  .  .  .  Dick 
Powers  is  an  account  Executive  with 
Reynolds  Securities  in  NYC  .  .  .  It's  a 
second  daughter  for  the  Benedicts,  Helene 
Kathryn  born  July  3  .  .  .  We  appreciate 
hearing  from  you   all.   Class   Correspon- 
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dents  are  Charles  and  Mary-Anne  Bene- 
"  [diet,  84  Rockland  Place,  Newton  Upper 
!',!  :  Falls,  MA  02164. 


^^CJ  Our  congratulations  and  best 
OO  wishes  to  Kenneth  B.  Block  (A&S 
Sociology)  who  has  ordained  a  reform 
rabbi  on  June  1.  Kenneth  studied  for  five 
years  at  Hebrew  Union  College  in  Cin- 
cinnati where  he  earned  an  A.B.  and  Mas- 
ter's Degree  in  Hebrew  Letters  and  has 
spent  a  year  living  in  Israel.  He  now  lives 
in  Bel  Air,  Maryland,  with  his  wife, 
Debbie,  and  four  year  old  daughter, 
Jennifer,  serving  as  rabbi  at  Temple  Addas 
Shalom  .  .  .  Robert  J.  Hansbury  (A&S  His- 
tory) is  now  head  of  the  history  depart- 
ment at  Belchertown  High  School.  This 
information  came  in  a  note  from  Gretchen 
Neggers,  one  of  his  students.  Bob  told  her 
she  didn't  have  the  nerve  to  write  to 
Bridge  about  him.  She  did  .  .  .  Congratula- 
tions to  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  III  (Education) 
for  his  victory  in  the  recent  primary  elec- 
tions .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  Stephen 
Ridge,  Jr.,  9  Wilshire  Park,  Needham,  MA 
02192. 


fif\  Greetings   all  —  I  hope  everyone 
KJ'i/  enjoyed  their  summer.  It  was  great 
<■   seeing  many  of  you  at  our  5th  reunion  last 
i'  May  where  a  good  time  was  had  by  all. 
1    Special  thanks  to  John  Esposito  and  the 
'IJpther  members  of  the  5th  reunion  com- 
JiTiittee   for   organizing  a  very  successful 
"(weekend   .   .   .   Gail   Carnegie  and   Larry 
Baker,  wed   last   June,   are  making  their 
) home  in  East   Orleans.   Gail   is  teaching 
English    at    Chatham    High    School    .    .    . 
Kevin  Connors  married  Dolores  Ciucci  in 
1  Pontiac,  Michigan  on  July  19.  Kevin  and 
:  I  Dolores  are  making  their  home  in  Jamaica 
Plain  —  Kevin  is  teaching  in  Boston  .  .  . 
■'   [im  Eisert  completed  four  years  with  the 
'I U.S.  Army  in  Germany  and  now  is  living 
i-jon  West  Sheffield  Avenue,  Oakland,  N.J. 
- :  [im  and  his  wife  Joanne  are  the  proud 
I'jparents    of    Christine    Marie,    born    last 
February  .  .  .  Bill  Dwyer  received  his  Ph.D. 
in  math  from  M.I.T.  and  is  now  teaching 
md  doing  research  at  Yale.  Bill  resides  in 
Mew  Haven,  Connecticut,  with  his  wife  the 
former  Dr.  Frances  Doyle  and  their  year- 
and-half-old  son  Charles  .  .  .  Rich  Hughes 
and  his  wife  are  residing  in  Liverpool,  N.Y. 
Rich  and  his  wife  are  the  proud  parents 
of  year  old  Sara  Ann.  Rich  is  an  assistant 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of 
New  York  .  .  .  Don  Barry  graduated  from 
Suffolk  Law  School  last  June.  For  the  past 
year  Don  has  been  serving  as  Real  Estate 
afficer  and  senior  appraiser  at  the  Charles- 
town  Savings  Bank.  The  Barrys  are  living 
in  Milton,  MA  .  .  .  John  King  and  wife 
Marylin  are  living  in  Staffords   Springs, 
Connecticut,  where  John  is  teaching  Math 
at  the  local  high  school  .  .  .  Jim  Lantier  is 


living  in  Syracuse  where  he  is  practicing 
law  .  .  .  Paul  Branca  is  working  for  Price 
Waterhouse  in  Boston  where  he  is  em- 
ployed as  an  accounting  supervisor.  Paul 
resides  in  Milton  with  wife  Kathy,  daugh- 
ter Stephanie  and  6-months-old  son 
Michael  .  .  .  Class  Correspondent  is  Jim 
Littleton,  132  North  Street,  Apt.  10,  New- 
tonville,  MA  02160. 

"7  f\  Much  news  to  pass  along  this 
I  yj  month,  Gang,  and  not  much  room 
to  do  it  .  .  .  Joe  Pesce,  who  picked  up  his 
CPA  certification  last  June,  is  a  senior 
accountant  with  Arthur  Anderson  &  Co. 
in  Boston  .  .  .  Dan  and  Nancy  Lammon, 
living  in  Phoenix  where  Dan  (MBA  Syra- 
cuse '72)  is  selling  for  Corning  Glass, 
welcomed  Megan  Ann  Lammon  last  June 
.  .  .  Atty.  Jerry  DeCelles  got  his  law  degree 
from  Cornell,  is  now  working  for  a  firm 
in  Providence  and  has  been  appointed 
Counsel  to  the  House  Minority  Leader  of 
the  R.  I.  Legislature  .  .  .  Dr.  Tom  Patnaude 
went  down  to  NYC  to  get  his  MD  from 
New  York  Medical  College  but  smartened 
up  and  came  back  to  do  his  internshp 
right  down  the  street  at  St.  E's  ...  A  note 
from  Mrs.  Kathleen  Mahoney  tells  me  that 
her  husband  Paul  picked  up  his  MBA  from 
Babson  last  May  .  .  .  Alan  Moritis  is  proud 
to  announce  that  after  much  effort  he 
finally  caught  a  King  salmon  near  his 
home  in  Seattle  and,  by  the  way,  also  got 
his  DDS  from  Georgetown,  married  Kath- 
leen Robinson  of  Baltimore  and  is  doing  a 
GP  Residency  with  the  US  Public  Health 
Service  in  Seattle  .  .  .  Steve  and  Theresa 
(Emmanuel  '70)  Hanley  became  proud 
parents  last  March  28  when  daughter  Erica 
was  born.  The  Hanleys  live  in  Norwood, 
and  Steve  is  a  social  worker  at  Foxboro 
State  Hospital  .  .  .  John  Bronzo  and  Mike 
Ryan,  who  got  their  law  degrees  at  BC 
and  Harvard  respectively,  are  now  with 
Cadwalder,  Wickersham  and  Taft,  One 
Wall  Street,  NYC  ...  Ed  Little  is  also  on 
Wall  Street,  having  joined  the  firm  of 
White  and  Case  .  .  .  That's  all  for  now;  see 
you  next  time  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is 
Dennis  "Razz"  Berry,  37  East  Plain  St., 
Cochituate,  MA  01778. 


"T  f\  I'll  begin  by  correcting  a  typo  that 
I  fc-  appeared  in  this  column  last 
spring:  Tom  Baenziger  is  working  as  an 
insurance  man  in  San  Francisco  (where  he 
shares  an  apartment  with  Hilton  Hotels 
executive  Tim  Kiely).  It  is  Bill  Fornaci 
who  is  an  accountant  for  Sterling  Drug 
Company  in  N.Y.  .  .  .  Among  the  letters 
I've  gotten  since  the  last  issue  are  ones 
from  Ed  Sullivan,  who  is  in  his  second 
year  in  the  Peace  Corps  in  drought-stricken 
Ghana  and  is  supervising  some  beginning 
Corpsmen  in  land  reclamation  projects 
.  .  .  Kathi  Dunn  Rogers,  who  is   a  high 


school  reading  teacher  in  Norton,  MA, 
while  living  nearby  in  Mattapoisett  .  .  . 
John  Dobbyn,  who  is  working  as  a  budget 
analyst  at  Raytheon  and  serving  on  the 
Revere  City  Council  .  .  .  and  Phil  Beyer, 
who  is  a  high  school  guidance  counselor 
in  Carmel,  N.Y.,  after  receiving  a  Master's 
Degree  from  the  State  U.  at  Albany  .  .  . 
Among  my  fellow  accountants  in  the  class, 
Jim  Giarrusso  is  putting  to  use  his  ex- 
perience as  UGBC  Treasurer  as  a  tax 
department  senior  with  Arthur  Andersen 
&  Company  in  Boston . . . Tom  Fay  has  been 
working  for  Coopers  and  Lybrand  since 
his  January  graduation  from  the  Wharton 
School  .  .  .  Pete  Accinno  has  enrolled  in 
Columbia  Grad  Business  School  after  two 
years  with  Touche  Ross  &  Company  .  .  . 
and  Kevin  Begley  is  with  Peat,  Marwick, 
Mitchell  in  New  York  after  receiving  his 
MBA  from  NYU  .  .  .  Martha  Cronis  found 
time  in  between  her  third  grade  teaching 
duties  in  Framingham  to  earn  a  Masters 
in  educational  psychology  at  BC  this  spring 
.  .  .  Among  the  class'  math  majors,  Tony 
Balchunas  works  as  an  actuary  on  Wall 
Street  and  lives  in  Westchester  County  .  .  . 
and  Tom  Kelley  has  moved  with  his  wife 
and  daughter  to  Oregon,  where  he's  a 
teaching  fellow  at  the  state  university  .  .  . 
Class  Correspondent  is  Larry  Edgar,  200 
Valley  Park  Drive,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15216. 

^  Ji  Since  this  is  my  first  column  I'll 
I  ^T  introduce  myself,  I  am  Paul  Aloi 
and  I  was  Editor  of  the  1974  Sub  Turri, 
I  am  currently  a  first  year  student  at  B.C. 
Law  .  .  .  Ron  Kowalski,  also  a  Sub  Turri 
alumnus,  is  living  in  Revere  and  is  an 
accountant  with  Stone  and  Webster  Engi- 
neers in  Boston  .  .  .  Rich  Breunig  is  living 
on  Foster  Street  in  Brighton  and  doing 
free  lance  photography  .  .  .  E.G.  LeBre  is 
with  Chicopee  Manufacturing  in  New 
Jersey  .  .  .  Dave  Cheng  is  a  med  student 
at  Georgetown  .  .  .  Dick  Bacon  is  a  com- 
puter operator  for  Stop  and  Shop  and 
lives  on  Sutherland  Road  in  Brighton  .  .  . 
Joaquin  Carbonell  is  a  law  student  at 
Georgetown  .  .  .  Lenny  DeLuca,  Othello 
Mahone,  Chris  Mehne,  Chuck  Meyer,  Mike 
Puzo,  Ron  Weiss  and  others  are  also  at 
B.C.  Law  .  .  .  Please  write  or  visit  .  .  . 
Class  Correspondent  is  Paul  M.  Aloi,  1238 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  Apt.  25,  Brighton, 
MA  02134. 
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Alumni  Deaths 


Leon  A.  Magee  EC47 

August  30, 1960 

Robert  J.  McDonald  '47 

November  19,  1964 

Edward  F.  Barnes  '26 

November  25,  1966 

Joseph  F.  Fitzgerald  '61 

December  12,  1970 

Lewis  W.  Eaton  '71 

May  21,  1971 

Mrs.  Francis  J.  Culhane  (W)  '25 

March  30.  1974 

Sr.  Clementine  Stokes  CSJ  EC38 

March  00, 1972 

Joseph  H.  McCartin  '49 

September  5,  1972 

Francis  D.  Weaier  '29 

January  30,  1973 

Francis  R.  Ryan  '73 

April  13,  1973 

Peter  F.  Kean  G31 

August  00, 1973 

Rocco  J.  Disbato  '45 

October  19,  1973 

Daniel  T.  Marsh  '72 

October  28.  1973 

Richard  C.  Appleyard  '63 

December  2, 1973 

Sr.  Mary  St.  Agatha  McDonough  EC58 

December  3.  1973 

James  E.  Bums  DMD  '27 

December  15,  1973 

Raymond  J.  Prendergast  '35 

December  21,  1973 

Paul  F.  Banks  '49 

December  21. 1973 

John  A.  Hickey  '19 

December  23.  1973 

Charles  Pope  '47 

December  29.  1973 

Charles  E.  Singleton  EC51 

January  19,  1974 

Eli  Goldstein  HON71 

January  21.  1974 

James  J.  Martin  SOM57 

January  24, 1974 

HON.  Paul  F.k.  Tanaka  HON50 

February  00, 1974 

Angus  M.  MacNeil  ESQ.  '26 

February  7.  1974 

Stephen  H.  Mahoney  '12 

February  17. 1974 

Christopher  J.  Crahan  HI  '53 

February  19. 1974 

Nathaniel  T.  Butler  in  72 

March  10. 1974 

Frederick  J.  Hurley  '53 

March  12. 1974 

Vincent  A.  Didio  '50 

March  14. 1974 

W.  Henry  Burke  '33 

March  15, 1974 

Rev.  John  M.  Maher  SJ  '19 

March  26.  1974 

Rev.  Robert  E.  Gallagher  '42 

March  31.  1974 

Robert  J.  Cohen  '39 

March  24.  1974 

Paul  B.  Crudden  EC35 

March  24.  1974 

Mrs.  Alexander  J.  Austin  Jr.  EC36 

December  00.  1970 

Lewis  W.  Eaton  '71 

May  23. 1971 

Dr.  Francis  J.  Morgan  G31 

May  00.  1972 

Augustine  D.  Mulvey  '29 

September  25,  1973 

Rev.  Henry  T.  Martin  SJ  '20 

November  5,  1973 

Michael  J.C.  Dee 

November  19. 1973 


Thomas  J.  Finnegan  '14 

December  4. 1973 

Paul  A.  Cuzzi  '72 

February  24.  1974 

Charles  F.  Tbohey  '40 

February  28,  1974 

Joseph  K.  Delaney  '25 

March  1,  1974 

Rev.  Thomas  A.  McDonald  USAF  '39 

March  11, 1974 

Edward  F.  Cameron  '40 

March  17. 1974 

Edwin  L.  Crowley  '20 

March  21. 1974 

Edward  W.  Manning  '12 

March  23. 1974 

James  H.  Greehy  '30 

March  24, 1974 

Edward  F.  Grabowski  ESQ.  '18 

March  31, 1974 

Francis  H.  Stevens 

April  4, 1974 

Cdr.  Terence  M.  Griffin  '33 

April  4,  1974 

John  J.  Duggan  SOM51 

April  9, 1974 

Msgr.  John  F.X.  Hamey  '43 

April  10. 1974 

Robert  A.  Shea  '26 

April  12, 1974 

Francis  L.  May  SOM48 

April  14.  1974 

Francis  J.  Roland  ESQ.  '19 

April  15.  1974 

John  A.  Hughes  '28 

April  17,  1974 

Timothy  J.  Toomey  DMD  '51 

April  20.  1974 

William  J.  Cannon  '38 

April  20.  1974 

Henry  A.  Romano  '50 

April  21,1974 

Brendan  J.  Connolly  SJ  W37 

April  24.  1974 

William  R.  Coleman  '31 

April  24,  1974 

Rev.  Daniel  A.  Flynn  '20 

April  25,  1974 

James  D.  Hanify  '40 

April  27,  1974 

William  J.  Dee  G22 

April  00,  1974 

Rev.  John  Vincent  McEvoy  SJ  W25 

July  1.1957 

Mr.  Edward  F.  Barnes  '26 

November  25, 1966 

Mr.  Richard  Favreau  '50 

January  20.  1969 

Mr.  Harold  Crosby  EC64 

April  18,  1973 

Sr.  Mary  Dolorlta  Mast  SSND  EC29 

June  16,  1973 

Mr.  William  F.  Hayes  '28 

November  12, 1973 

Rev.  Leonard  V.  Abbott  SJ  W28 

November  20.  1973 

Mr.  John  P.  Curley  '13 

December  11.  1973 

Mr.  Charles  I.  Furbush  '44 

January  19. 1974 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Kildav  '39 

February  8.  1974 

Mr.  Francis  J.  Costigan  '27 

February  26,  1974 

Mrs.  David  Feeney  GN56 

April  5.  1974 

Ms.  Edna  F.  Dalfond  EC56 

April  19,  1974 

Mr.  Eugene  F.  Ridge  '66 

April  26.  1974 

Mr.  Michael  E.  Mooney  '37 

April  29.  1974 


Mr.  John  L.  Dolan  '29 

May  2,  1974 

Mr.  Frederick  T.  O'Connell  '28 

May  8. 1974 

Sr.  M  Rosa  Doyle  CSJ  G30 

May  9.  1974 

Msgr.  Bernard  J.  McNulty  '16 

May  16.  1974 

Rev.  Francis  W.  Anderson  W24 

May  25, 1974 

Mrs.  Raymond  J.  Mellcan  SW40 

June  2.  1974 

Mr.  John  J.  Hanrihan  '25 

June  2,  1974 

Berisford  Cullender  G'48 

January      ,  1964 

Joseph  F.  Doherty  Jr.  '64 

April  1, 1974 

Mrs.  Alphonse  F.  Vitagliano  ED'65 

April  11.  1974 

Rev.  Bernard  F.  Doucette  SJ  '20 

April  17,  1974 

Laurence  E.  Kiely  '11 

May  10.  1974 

Joseph  E.  Warren  MD  '34 

May  23.  1974 

Alfred  L.  Crowley  ESQ.  L'54 

May  5.  1974 

George  B.  Bray  '37 

June  2,  1974 

Leo  C.  Haley  '29 

June  3.  1974 

Rev.  Michael  L.  O'Connor  '18 

June  10,  1974 

John  T.  Bagley  '28 

June  11,  1974 

William  V.  Feeney  '39 

June  15.  1974 

Thomas  M  Murphy  Jr.  '66 

June  17.  1974 

Vincent  A.  InCinvunni  Jr.  SOM71 

June  24,  1974 

Rev.  Francis  T.  Donahue  MSSST  '32 

July  1,  1974 

Sr.  Honoria  Regan  CSJ  EC'40 

January  29.  1962 

Msgr.  Michael  J.  Houlihan  '10 

October  30.  1973 

Michael  A.  Fitzpatrick  '21 

December  30.  1973 

Leo  F.  Leary  '52 

June  9.  1974 

Arthur  E.  Burke  '19 

June  29,  1974 

John  M.  Kerrigan  MD  '27 

July  5.  1974 

Rev.  John  J.  Williams  SJ  W36 

July  31,  1974 

Thomas  R.  Leahy  '51 

January  7, 1974 

Mr.  George  S.  Brockway  '73 

July  2.  1970 

HON.  Patrick  F.  Malia  L'42 

July  7,  1973 

Dr.  Hugh  S.  Taylor  HOW46 

April  17,  1974 

Mr.  Harry  G.  Connell  '57 

August  11,  1974 

Mr.  John  A.  Lahlve  '15 

August  13. 1974 

Mr.  Robert  N.  Daley  '26 

August  14, 1974 

Mr.  A.  Robert  Molloy  '42 

August  20, 1974 

Mr.  Cyril  A.  O'Brien  '35 

August  21, 1974 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Simmons  '19 

August  26.  1974 

Sr.  Mary  Josephus  Deveney  CSJ  EC'46 

August  28.  1974 

Mr.  Thomas  f .  Moloney  '22 

September  3.  1974 
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American  Association  of  University  Women 


American  Association  of  University  Women 
is  a  nationwide  organization  of  women  graduates 
of  regionally  accredited  U.S.  colleges  and  univer- 
sities or  of  foreign  institutions  recognized  by  the 
International  Federation  of  University  Women 
(IFUW). 

AAUW,  now  in  its  ninth  decade,  numbers 
more  than  185,000  members  in  every  state, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam,  or- 
ganized in  over  1800  local  branches  and  50  state 
divisions.  Boston  College  is  one  of  over  900  col- 
leges and  universities  which  are  corporate  mem- 
bers of  the  Association.  A  growing  form  of 
membership  throughout  the  country  is  Member- 
at-Large.  Graduates  may  also  have  membership 


in  local  branches.  (AAUW  has  a  strong  program 
in  fellowships  at  the  doctoral  and  post-doctoral 
level.) 

AAUW  sponsors  programs  in  Education  Inter- 
national Relations,  the  Community  (social, 
domestic,  and  civic  improvement)  Cultural  Ac- 
tivities, Legislations,  and  The  Advancement  of 
Women. 

Membership  information  may  be  obtained 
from 

Director  of  Membership  Services,  American 
Association  of  University  Women,  2401  Virginia 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037  or,  Bos- 
ton College  Representative:  Dr.  Mary  Kinnane. 


Members    of  the   women's    auxiliary   for  the  BC  1921   Fund   Drive   stand   in   front   of  St.   Mary's. 
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